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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘“‘THE BELIEF THAT A SHEET OF PAPER CAN BE ANY VALUE 
UNLESS IT IS SUPPORTED BY FORCE HAS BEEN ONE OF THE 
CARDINAL MISTAKES OF THE REVOLUTION.” 

Napoleon, Thibaudeau, 256. 


DECEMBER 1946 is passing while these lines are being written ; 
we shall soon be in 1947. What then? What do we see 
Looking Ahead coming to us in the immediate future and 

” eae’ beyond it? The near and middle distances 
look dark enough; What about the horizon? At home we 
are pretty dismal when we see the unholy mess Ministers 
are making of our country through incompetence quite as 
much as by reason of their dogmas. .We see people in need 
of everything, yet not working to supply themselves because 
they have neither acquiesced in the thousand and one new 
rules just made, nor have they mustered enough energy to 
resist or sufficient quickness to evade them. The slowing 
down of our activities is visible and even Ministers are made 
anxious by it. Up to now they have done nothing but scold. 
That is not enough. They must unwind the red tape, they 
must allow the workers to breathe. They must restore circula- 
tion alike to manufacturers and labourers by allowing the life- 
blood of industry—its name is profit—to flow once more. 
The idea that men and women will toil without reward for 
hard work or penalty for slackness is grotesque. No intelligent 
man could ever have believed such nonsense. Even our 
Shinwells and Cripps’s must by now see that they are on the 
wrong track in home affairs. The question they must be 
asking is not whether their experiments are failures, they 
visibly are, but how they can get themselves, and us, out of 
the mess they have made. 


THERE is not very much time to waste. Ministers tied us to 

gold and to the American economy when they signed the 

: Bretton Woods agreement. In regard to the 

 oseyseauaaann money they borrowed in the U.S.A., they 

agreed, by implication, to sell out the British 

Empire for American films and tobacco, and, at the moment, 
VOL, CXXVIII. ) r 
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American films and tobacco are costing us a colossal sum in 
dollars. Further, by means of an incompetent Minister, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and his crippling regulations, the textile goods 
America is willing to buy from us are not able to be made in 
sufficient quantities. The position amounts to this ; Ministers 
have saddled us with the American Loan and, by their own 
regulations have made it impossible for us to handle it. Very 
soon we shall realise that the borrowed dollars are not lasting 
—we have already spent a large part of them—and that new 
dollars are not being earned. Yet we shall continue to need 
dollars to pay for food from the U.S.A. both for ourselves 
and for the British zone in Germany where, largely owing to 
mismanagement, we are spending money like water. And 
then what? Well, then the Americans will put the screw on, 
and the country will once more be up against it. We have 
warned our readers in season and out of season of what lay 
ahead of Bretton Woods. ‘ Ahead ”’ is now seen to be next 
year, the year 1948, at the end of which there will be a financial 
show-down. Mr. Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has completely muddled our finances. His frantic expendi- 
ture is piling up and even he recognises that this devil’s dance 
of extravagance cannot last without the sort of financial crash 
his party produced in 1931. If the secrets of all hearts were 
known it would be seen that no one has ever been more 
anxious to shift his post than Mr. Dalton. That is why the 
ballon d’essat is sometimes sent up, mentioning him as the 
next Foreign Secretary. Mr. Dalton wants the crash to come 
during another Chancellor of the Exchequer’s term of office. 


But the rapidity with which the American Loan is dissolving 
is not the only headache Ministers have, although it may, at 
The Headach the moment, be the most painful one. They 

© Meadaehes have on their hands a war in Palestine and a 
looming civil war in India—very looming, in fact, almost 
begun. The time for dodge-me-eyes, for jiggery-pokery, is 
over in India. Our abdication has once more set the 
Indian people free to fight, and fight they will. The British 
Raj once gone, and its decay is the fault of successive 
British Ministries, what are our soldiers to do in that 
great sub-continent where they once ensured that the Pax 
Britannica should give peace and prosperity to all the 
Indian peoples? Do Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Lord Templewood and the Conservatives who helped him to 
push India out of the British Empire admire their work ? 
And as if Indian chaos, if battle, murder and sudden death in 
India were not enough, how about the war in Palestine against 
the gangster Jews who are supported by the wealthy Jews of 
America? Finally, although we have heard less about this, 
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the spectacle of the British Army being bundled out of 
Cairo—which is a Capital City—into Cantonments on the 
Suez Canal is not one to make a nation’s heart beat with 
pride. The idea that we are planting our men and their 
families there in a sandy waste, far from all amenities, is 
humiliating for us and uncomfortable for them. But what 
do our Daltons, Morrisons and Bevins care about this ? They 
will not be troubled when the khamseen blows. They will 
not have to drink and eat sand ! 


THE massacres and looting which occurred in India during 
October and November made it very difficult for British 
‘ Ministers and the Viceroy who is carrying out 

= Indian their policy of scuttle, to pretend that the 

cene Pi . : “ 

Indian peoples were settling down in an. 

orderly manner to self-government, etc.’’—the sort of fudge 
talk we have heard for years. On the contrary, the Indian 
peoples are visibly sharpening their knives in order to cut each 
others’ throats and, being Easterns and therefore believers in 
direct action, are getting ready for the promised world where 
every man will take what he wants if he can get it. The 
Illustrated London News has done a service .to the British 
public by the publication of photographs showing what the 
Indians do to each other when we leave them to themselves. 
Whether Messrs. Attlee, Cripps and Co. really thought that 
the ancient antagonisms of creed and morals could be settled 
by holding elections, we shall never know. They behaved as 
if they did, but it seems incredible that men who have, after 
all, made their way in the world, should be so ignorant. 
Anyhow, they know better now and after having an illusory 
and eye-washing ‘“‘ Round Table Conference”’ in Downing 
Street, with Mr. Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Balder Singh, our statesmen were obliged to 
announce that Hindus and Moslems are not prepared to work 
together, as, of course, they never have been. All the alleged 
“agreements ”’ of the past have depended upon chicanery 
and on our ministers encouraging each set of Indians to place 
their own interpretation upon various and confused resolu- 
tions. That game is now played out and both sides are 
preparing for battle. The serious thing is that the Indian 
army is split, each side, as is inevitable, adhering to its own 
sect. The only new factor is that British ministers, after 
twisting and turning, have had to make a definite statement 
as to the British position. They have had to tell us where 
we are, and this they have now done at the end of a long, 
meandering statement made public on December 7. Most 
of this is very confused and “ face-saving,” it is largely 
about how the “ Mission’”’ (Cripps and Co.) had said this 
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and meant that. But in the end the Government made a 
straightforward statement in which they have categorically 
declared that if the Moslem League “ decides in the end that 
it cannot take part in the work of the Constituent Assembly 
then . . . there can be no question of our forcing such a 
constitution upon those areas of the country which are pre- 
dominantly Moslem.” There are more paragraphs about A. 
B. and C., but there can be no getting away from the pledge 
given to the Moslems that we will not load the Congress gun 
with British ammunition. As India gets deeper and deeper 
into the chaos into which we are allowing her to slide, it is at 
any rate something to know that British soldiers will not be 
called upon to support Gandhism. A noticeable feature of the 
last few weeks has been the total disappearance of the said 
Gandhi ! 

The ‘‘ Constituent Assembly ’’ met at Delhi on December 9 
‘ without the Moslems, and in a hall stripped of the portraits 
of the great Englishmen who ruled India and gave her order 
and justice for 200 years. 


PARTICULARS of the Transport Bill were published on 
November 29. It is a huge affair involving the establishment 
of five executives with a super-committee to 
overlook them and with a Minister in control 
of all the new officials. The salaries of these 
people will be, no doubt, in proportion to their dignity and 
we may look to see between {£100,000 to £150,000 of public 
money spent in this way every year. One dangerous innova- 
tion is to be a Transport Tribunal which is to have some of the 
powers at present exercised by the High Court. The date on 
which the railways and the canals and the L.P.T.B. will be 
taken over is Janury1,1948. Thatisinone year. Compen- 
sation will be paid in Government 24 per cent. stock and the 
cost of this is reckoned at £1,065,000,000 ; but small owners 
of railway and road waggons will be paid in cash, not stock. 
The compensation to the railway stock owners is such that it 
amounts to pure robbery. The storm among those about to 
be despoiled has rather staggered the Government. Among 
the things they had overlooked was the fact that railway 
stock is held in small quantities by poor people who have 
saved during years of self-denial. While willing to rob the 
well-to-do, Ministers were not prepared for the extent of feeling 
created by their proposed theft from many thousands of small 
people. It looks as though Ministers may not succeed in 
driving this measure through Parliament without making 
some concession to public opinion: The scale of the Bill 
may be realised when we understand that the State means to 
acquire sixty railway companies, which operate on 52,000 miles 
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of track. (Some 25 other short railways will be omitted from 
the Bill.) Canals with a navigable 1,640 mileage will also be 
taken over. As for road vehicles, tramcars and trolley buses 
and coaches, there are nearly half a million of them. The 
personnel amounts to something like a million. Looking on 
at all this we should say that the Government in implementing 
their old promises to extremists, as they are doing, are making 
for trouble on a very big scale. 


THE Sunday Times has printed a very useful little table on its 
City page. This shows the effect of changing from railway 

stock—at varying percentages—into Govern- 
ne RS of ment 2} percent. We print this with acknow- 
ledgments to our contemporary. This shows 
that the rise in the value of the stock is much more than offset 
by the interest offered. Thus one effect of nationalisation is 


_ seen to be a great loss of income by a great many people. 


This is the effect of investing, in 1928, the sum of £5,000 in 
each of a selection of railway stocks :— 


Effect of 
1928 Coempatsiitinns in. 
Stock E 19 45-46 24% Govt. stock 
ncome 
Nominal 
Amount, Income aa 4 of Tasdiaie 
purchase toc: 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Great Western 
4% Debs. . 6,170 247 . a7 7,910 198 
5% Cons. Pref.| 5,350 267 267 6,700 168 
‘ Ordinary . 5,910 295 295 3,500 87 
.N.E.R. 
4% Debs. . 6,670 266 266 7,900 197 
4% Ist Pref.. 8,130 325 325 4,740 118 
4% 2nd Pref. | 10,200 407 357 2,980 75 
L.M.S. 
4% Debs. .|- 6,330 253 253 7,500 187 
4% Pref. . 7,200 288 288 6,130 153 
. nor eeicnge - | 7,970 279 319 2,350 59 
outhern 
4% Debs. . 6,320 253 253 8,100 202 
5% Pref. . 5,720 286 286 7,110 178 
Def. Ord. .| 15,600 312 312 3,750 94 


Tuts Transport Bill is the Government’s biggest gamble with 
fate. The sums to be paid are colossal. The complexity of 
ee the businesses seized is very great. The 
Gometan importance to the nation of our transport 
system, whether it is good or bad is beyond computing. It has 
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always been good. Our railways are the best managed in the 
world and our omnibuses in London and our coaching system 
outside London would be hard to beat. We have no natural 
wealth in this country saveourcoal. Thatisfailingus. Next 
to coal—on which was built our iron and steel industry, we 
depend more than any other on our admirable transport. 
Why is the Government interfering with this? What do they 
think they are offering this hard-pressed community, which 
was rich and is now rich no longer? Are they so international 
minded that they believe it will be to the general benefit of 
mankind to weaken the British and therefore having wrecked 
our coal industry, they now attack another source of wealth ? 
Or do they really think they can manage transport better than 
the men who have organised it so well ? The ordinary citizen 
cannot tell what Ministers are playing at. He is willing to 
believe that they think they are benefiting their own class, 
but he cannot see how this will be accomplished, and he does 
not care to be impoverished and made uncomfortable in order 
to satisfy the vanity of a group of megalomaniacs. Mr. 
Morrison has recently acknowledged that nationalisation of 
the mines will not give us one more truck of coal. Does he 
think that the Transport Bill will give us more, better, 
cheaper trains and buses ? If it does not, there is no excuse at 
all for the upset to a very important branch of our industry 
which the Government is now proposing. 


“BRITONS never, never, never, etc.”’ But won’t they? 
There is an effort being made now to make them slaves. It 

takes two forms. One is called “ 100 per cent. 
— Trades Unionism.’”’ This means that all 

workers must belong to a union connected with 
their work. This union collects their subscriptions and, 
unless they make a stand, sends a portion of this money to the 
Socialist Party funds. This is why the Socialist Party is the 
rich party, and can afford an amount of paid political effort 
which is beyond the reach of other parties. This is also why 
the first measure passed by Mr. Attlee’s Government was to 
make this political levy compulsory instead—as before— 
optional. That measure, spoken of as “ freeing the workers,”’ 
etc., was really a financial measure to tap their pockets. It 
must have brought at least £50,000 or £60,000 a year into 
the Socialist Party funds. There is another urgent matter. 
This concerns not the finances of the Socialist Party but its 
power. It is the question of the Closed Shop. The Closed 
Shop means that every worker is not only to join a union but 
that he or she must join a particular union, and that every 
workshop or factory, every group of workers must all belong 
to the same union. The object’ of this is to destroy the 
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specialist unions, the small ones, and make their members join 
the big unions, thus adding to their power and precluding the 
discussion of business other than that immediately concerning 
wages, conditions of work or politics. This ‘‘ Closed Shop ”’ 
movement is being pressed very tyrannically but not more so 
than the 100 per cent. Trades Unionism. The Willesden 
Council, a Socialist body, have just been defeated by a group 
of two resolute doctors and 48 nurses. But we may be sure 
that they—and others---will try to get their tyrannical way. 
We have only begun this struggle. Every Conservative is 
heart and soul behind the brave men and women who refuse 
to be coerced. They are fighting the battle for liberty for the 
whole country. 

Ministers are divided on this question of the Closed Shop, 
and the Government has not stated which form of the Trades 
Union tyranny it favours. Some Ministers condemned the 
action of the Willesden Town Council, but more, it would 
seem, on account of their timing than of their tyranny. 


SOCIALIST divisions exist and were recently advertised to the 
world. They are very much discussed in governmental 
circles and they are beginning to take definite 
shape in the minds of Members of Parliament. 
The main dividing line is very clear and quite 


Politics and 
Politicians 


- simple. It is between the people who feel themselves to be 


English and who have discovered that socialism doesn’t 
work. (‘‘ Nationalisation will not raise a truck of coal ’’) 
and those who still believe in its practical usefulness 
and who prefer to think not of this nation but of other, 
vaguer entities. In between are the muddled-headed people 
who never quite know what they think and who believe the 
catch phrases they have learned to repeat in the course of 
their journey to Westminster. ‘Socialist members, if they are 
candid and capable of learning, have been affected by their 
new way of life. They have had to learn to sit quiet and 
sometimes even to listen to arguments on the other side. 
They are still team-minded, still closed shop, still socialists, 
still, even, extremists, but they are not the men they were 
when, in 1945, they rushed up to Westminster steaming hot 
with slogans and all ready to destroy. Perhaps it would be 
an exaggeration to say that they are thinking, but they have 
looked at the work of Government and have seen something 
of its externals. They have had a sense of space which, 
whether they came from workshops or colleges, was new to 
them. It has affected them. The process which is gradually 
changing these private members is also in a much greater 
degree affecting ministers themselves. They also are’ moving 
—many.of them—in unimagined luxury and with the sense 
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of importance which goes with office. These men—some of 
them are intelligent—dread the prospect of the breakers ahead. 
The end of the dollars may mean the end—as in 1931. Why 
not, why ot have a Coalition ? 


Co-ALITION! That, to some people, blessed word, is in the 
air in the House of Commons, and this does not only derive 
*Ware Co-aliti from Socialist consciousness of rocks ahead, it 

are Woralem also comes from the Tadpoles and Tapers of 
other parties. All Tadpoles, all Tapers adore co-alition, there 
is an absence of political principle which appeals to them 
perfectly. They call dropping principles “ the British genius 
for compromise.”” But neither the forward-looking Socialists 
—who remember 1931 and who look forward to 1948—would 
be able to give substance to the co-alition gossip if it were not 
for Mr. Churchill. It is one of the infirmities of that very 
remarkable man that he positively likes co-alitions and it is 
a fact that he has seldom been averse to working with his 
political opponents for objects other than those he formerly 
supported. It is this weakness of Mr. Churchill’s which has 
helped to create the feeling in the House of Commons that the 


present Socialist administration will hook on to its opponents — 


sooner than be honestly beaten at the polls as they assuredly 
would be in 1950. But should tadpole and taper succeed, 
should the muddle-headed Conservatives not know what they 
think, should the Conservative Party again ‘for patriotic 
motives ’’ come to the rescue of the Socialists, then it would 
be the permanent and final end of them and of all they have 
stood for in the past. Conservative members should “ "Ware 
Co-alition ’”’ as a man on a horse is told to “‘ "Ware wire ”’ and 
for the same reason; it would bring them crashing to the 
ground and cover them with dirt. 


Last month Mr. Harold Laski sued a provincial paper, the 
Newark Independent, for alleged libel. He lost his case, and he 
The Leski or his Socialist friends will have to pay very 
Case heavy costs. The newspaper he selected for 

the action he brought was one of several which 
had printed the same account of a meeting during which 
he was heckled. As he has not at the time of writing with- 
drawn the writs from the other papers these writs restrain 
all comment, and no freedom of language can be used about 
the Laski case. Readers of the various books written by Mr. 
Laski had a sensation of surprise at his attitude towards the 
Newark Independent's report. They have a general impres- 
sion from his writings that he is working for great and radical 
changes in this country, in which his family has been settled 
for some years, but with which they have no racial link. 
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Looking around the world we can see that Jews are often 
subversive ; sometimes—as now in Palestine and formerly in 
Russia—very violently so. That Mr. Laski should object 
to the recent publication could only cause surprise to those 
who have followed his career. But we most of us have a 
certain sense of disquiet as to where all this is taking us to. 
The new Jews, those who have come in from Eastern Europe 
during the last 50 or 60 years, are not like the old Jews who 
came 150 to 100 years ago and who were thankful to find 
themselves living in an ordered state under laws equal for all. 
Thankful to be allowed to become British, to settle and to 
exercise their undoubted talent for making money. Such 
were the Rothschilds, the Schréders, the Levis and many 
others. They became the heads of great businesses, built 
fine houses, collected works of art and founded families. We 
looked at them approvingly and said to each other, “Every 
nation has the Jews it deserves.’’ But of more recent years 
another kind of Jew has come to England and has acquired 
the immense benefit of the civilisation it has taken us 1,000 
years to build. These Jews have taken to politics—which the 
earlier ones had carefully avoided. Even if the old Jews 
joined a party or stood for Parliament they were never 
partizans, but attended to their own business. Now we have 
acquired a different kind of Jew; one which is worse for the 
country, because to have people, who do not feel to belong 
to us, playing about with our institutions is dangerous. 


THE Gentile, whose country provides the platform upon which 
these modern Jews figure, would like to understand what it is 

that they seek. If they do not like the way we 
hy 3 9 live, could they not go elsewhere? If they 
= eee want Communism, could they not go back to 
where they come from ? One is tempted to speculate on the 
reason for this modern desire to turn British institutions upside 
down. Is it because this sort of Jews can now only earn 
their livelihood in this way ? There are a great many Jewish 
members in the new House of Commons. They are said to 
be in close touch with the wealthy Jews of New York, who are 
now subsidising the Jewish terrorists in Palestine. What is it 
all-about ? Have these Jews set themselves the task of prov- 
ing that no country can afford to have a Jewish community ? 
Was Hitler right when he said they were always found to be 
discordant elements in a population? Or is the attack on 
institutions due to the simple fact that it is now no longer easy 
to make money in England ? Would Mr. Laski and others 
like him be faithful upholders of British Institutions instead of 
contemners of many of them—if they had gone quietly into 


the business of money lending ? Is all the scorn and fury of 
» 1* 
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the New York Jews now directed against England due to 
their devotion to money-getting ? Are we reviled because 
they want to be quite sure that we hand ourselves over to 
American Finance, where they are powerful ? There must be 
some reason for the pressure now put upon us by alien Jews 
as well as that used inside our country, inside our Parliament, 
by the Jews we have up to now welcomed and have allowed to 
share our priceless heritage of freedom. 


IT is not easy to see what is going on in France, at least not 
easy fora foreigner. There has been, during the last two years, 

an immense clearing up and sorting out in that 
di a country; there have been elections, social 

plebiscites, great political sound andfury. Much 
manceuvring for position, with parties going up or down in the 
scale for reasons which it is difficult to assess. All the same 
there is an obvious sense of settling down—to what ? That is 
what is not yet clear. All the same the Assembly has, by an 
almost unanimous vote, elected a Prime Minister, M. Blum. 
His choice was probably determined by his courageous 
behaviour in the Riom trial, more than by his record as 
Prime Minister in 1936 when, by reducing working hours, he 
reduced French economy to a sort of industrial stalemate. 
At the time of writing he has not yet announced the names of 
his Cabinet. His task in selecting them will not be an easy 
one. His ministry is only to last until halfway through this 
month, when the Assembly will choose the first president of 
the Fourth Republic. Then the scene will again shift and the 
selection of a Premier will devolve on the President himself. 
All the same, M. Blum’s tenure of office will be an important 
one, for his Government will have to deal with the French 
financial situation and to decide to what extent the Monnet 
economic plan is to be followed. This plan is a clear pro- 
gramme of economic policy produced by a non- party com- 
mittee. It has been put forward by the Commissariat General 
du Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipement appointed by 
General de Gaulle. It is called after the chairman of. the 


committee which produced it, M. Jean Monnet, and it is a - 


very remarkable document. It is fitting and right that such 
a document should come from France, a country famous alike 
for clearness of thought and for a strong belief in liberty. 
The Monnet plan represents the first attempt of a democratic 
country to look ahead at its economic policy. The authori- 
tarian countries have done nothing else but plan. But then, 
having planned they can enforce; they are police states ; 
what they say goes. The Monnet plan to succeed must 
persuade the workers and the owners as well. The scheme 
proposed deals with six key industries, which form the base 
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of wealth in France. They are agricultural machinery, 
building materials, steel, power and coal. The Monnet theory 
is that if these key industries are pulled round, the rest will 
follow without any need for control. 

Now one of the most encouraging things about the French 
scene is that the trades unions in France have, in welcoming 
the Monnet plan, accepted, in principle, a return to the 48-hour 
week. They are French, they are logical, and the Monnet 
Report shows with devastating clearness how the 40-hour 
week brought disaster to France in the ’thirties. We com- 
mend the facts, set forth in this remarkable document, to our 
own trades unionists who are pressing for a reduction in their 
hours. Now M. Blum was responsible for the 40-hour week. 
Will he have the candour now to agree that he was wrong ten 
years ago? We believe that he will,do this. 


THE four Foreign Ministers, who have been meeting in New 
York, have separated with expressions of general esteem and 
satisfaction. They have settled the terms of 
Lad Peace the minor Powers treaties which at one time 
ee hung fire owing to Russian intransi A 
ung fire owing to Russian intransigence. As 
these treaties have been discussed in private sessions, they 
have a better chance of being sensible than if the Press of the 
world had been able to comment day by day on every syllable 
spoken. Russia is now on the tack of being very civil to the 
U.S.A. This dates from a memorable day in New York when 
M. Molotov was informed by Mr. Byrnes that the U.S.A. 
would pack up and make their own treaties separately if 
Russia went on being difficult. From that moment the 
Russians realised that if they wanted American money they 
must get down to business. We hope that this lesson in 
“ Real politik ’’ will be remembered, and that Mr. Bevin’s 
supporters, as well as his critics, will study the incident. 
The Russians will go as far as we allow them to go. When 
we cannot stop them—as in-the case of the Baltic countries— 
it is useless to try. But in places where our own life-line is 
threatened, Greece, Persia, the Mediterranean, Russia would 
merely despise us for not standing up for our own interests. 
She does not mind backing down when she finds she has put 
her claims too high. It must be remembered that there is no 
publicity in-Russia or in her Satelite States, for any discussion 
of policies no one can double Crossmann M. Molotov on 
the Home Front! 


Our readers will have noticed that we devote very little space 
to UNO. The prodigious sham fight goes on in Paris, in 

America, hundreds of delegates, thousands 
UNO of typists move round the world, the British 
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Press spends thousands of pounds every week reporting 
some of what is said. Waste-paper baskets all over the world 
are full of the mass of stuff which is sent them and which, for 
the most part unread, goes to the pulping machines to be 
re-issued on rather thinner paper. Who reads all this ? Who 
understands it ? Who believes in any of it ? We have got to 
meet the person who does any of the first two and only one 
who believes in the third. Occasionally there is a bright spot, 
as when Marshal Smuts’ boomerang, designed in I919 to 
diminish British power, came back and hit him and hit South 
Africa at Lake Success. But such incidents are rare. We 
often wonder what the Americans think of it all, perhaps they 
don’t think, being just quietly determined to make something 
after all their trouble. ‘“‘ What’s abroad to me?”’ said a well- 
known American senator 50 years ago. And what all this 
UNO fuss ? The Americans are not like the English, they 
have no memory for public events unless they learn them at 
school. The American broadcaster who talks to us every 
Thursday told a very illuminating story on Thursday, 
December 12. It was of a man who, on December 7, asked 
twelve American citizens whether that day, December 7, 
had any particular meaning for them. They none of them 
knew what he was talking about! They had forgotten the 
tragedy and humiliation that overtook them at Pearl 
Harbour. So far from thinking of the world map they are not 
even thinking of theirown. All the same, they have watchful 
senators. These men see Russia extending her influence and 
pushing in her flag everywhere. Slowly and by degrees the 
Soviet Republic extend eastward and -westward. Why should 
they—the Americans— not take what they can and keep it, too? 


History tells us the same tale again and again. Before the 
war the Italians talked a great deal about Mare Nostrum, by 
which they meant the Mediterranean. Now 
= the Associated Press reports from Tokio 

% that the American Congressman Izac, now in 
Japan, has said that “The Pacific Ocean is certainly our 
Ocean,” and he specified his demands for territory. This 
includes “‘ Japanese Mandate islands and those of other 
States. France and Great Britain are too far away.” This 
view is supported by maps published in the U.S.A. These 
show such possessions as Christmas Island, which has been a 
British possession for 70 years, as an American base. A 
member of the U.S. Naval Sub-committee recently said that 
“the strategic islands in the Pacific could well be called the 
United States Islands.”” We must not be surprised when we 
hear the other great predatory power, Russia, talking about 
American Imperialism. 
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VERY serious disorders by armed guerrilla bands are darkening 
the troubled Greek scene. So far the principal storm-centres 
have been the Yugoslav frontier region north- 
west of Salonika and the Grevena area farther 
south. North-west of Salonika armed guerrilla 
bands have been attacking Greek frontier posts, moving across 
the country, killing Greek gendarmes encountered en route, 
and fighting sizeable engagements with forces of the Greek 
Army. In the Grevena area, which dominates east-west 
communications between Salonika and Epirus, guerrilla bands 
headed by two leaders of Greek origin are reported to rule a 
hundred villages, levying taxes, proclaiming compulsory 
mobilisation in their service, establishing tribunals, and 
sentencing peasants to death for helping Greek Government 
forces. There have been frequent raids into Greek territory 
along the Albanian frontier. Elsewhere still other armed 
bands areactive. In Thessaly they have sawn down telegraph 
poles so as to cut telegraph communications between Salonika 
and the south and keep them cut. They have blown up the 
Athens-Salonika road at Elassona, a key road junction north 
of Larissa. So dangerous with minefields and ambushes is 
the Salonika-Kozani stretch of the main road to Athens that 
the Governor-General of Northern Greece was recently obliged 
to fly from Salonika to Kozani in order to avoid its perils. 
North of Salonika a guerrilla band destroyed the railway 
bridge across the River Gallikos towards the end of November, 
thus cutting railway communications between Salonika and 
the rest of Thrace. Farther east, in Thrace, Greek reinforce- 
ments had to be moved up towards the Turkish frontier soon 
after a strong Communist band striking from the direction 
of the Bulgar-Greek frontier unsuccessfully attacked the Greek 
frontier town of Pythion, through which runs the great trunk 
railway from Istanbul to the West. Here the threat against 
which the Greeks are guarding is a hostile drive to the Agean 
in the region of Alexandroupolis (formerly better known as 
Dedeagach), which would isolate Greek Thrace entirely from 
Turkey. Nor have central and southern Greece escaped 
attention. Besides the troubles in Thessaly, armed bands 
have been active in the Volos area and north of Delphi, as 
well as near Sparta in the south in the supposedly anti- 
Communist stronghold of the Peloponnese. And this black 
record covers little more than the events of a single month. 


Greece Under 
Attack - 


EVER since the visit of British and American officers in mid- 
November to the Skra district in the Yugoslav-Greek frontier 

area north-west of Salonika—Mount Skra was 
Wine, eae Se rsptue scene of a particularly well-planned, well- 
“ organised and heavy guerrilla attack—there 


> 
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has been no real doubt from whence these armed bands come. 
It is now accepted in principle in London that Greek charges 
of foreign support for the bands are well founded. The 
members of the bands are well trained and strongly equipped. 
Their arms include heavy machine-guns and both light and 
heavy mortars. Their fire-power is definitely heavier than the 
fire-power of the British-supplied rifles, Bren guns and 3-inch 
mortars with which the Greek Army is equipped. The bands 
have unlimited ammunition. Their members—including some 
of the reliable Communists who lead them—were trained in a 
camp at Boulkes, north-west of Belgrade, to which several 
thousand E.A.M. fugitives were sent when the Communist 
putsch of December, 1944, was suppressed and its E.L.A.S. 
and E.A.M. participants fled across the Yugoslav border. 
The immediate military aim of these activities is to draw a 
cordon across northern Greece from the Pindus range to 
Mount Olympus, thus isolating the rest of Greece from Greek 


Macedonia and Thrace. The political aim is to bring Greek. 


Macedonia into Yugoslavia as part of an autonomous, 
federated Macedonian State. The efforts which ‘ Marshal ” 
Tito is making to this end include the formation of a camp for 
Greek Macedonian autonomists at Skoplje, one of the most 
important centres in southern Yugoslavia, and the establish- 
ment at Bitolj (formerly Monastir), not far north of the Greek 
border, of an ‘‘ A2gean Bureau ”’ to direct and co-ordinate the 
activities of the armed bands despatched into and operating 
in Greek Macedonia. Whether the Bulgars would accept the 
incorporation of Macedonia into a federated Yugoslavia 
remains to be seen; but in the larger plan in which these 
events have their place Bulgaria is no doubt to be bought off 
by the absorption of Western Thrace and an outlet on the 
7Egean. 


IF there were any doubts as to the ultimate provenance and 
purport of these events, it would be removed by the simul- 

taneous launching of a violent campaign 
-! Pog to against “‘ Fascist Greece ” in every propaganda 
organ throughout the whole bloc of East 
European States under Soviet control. As the world now 
knows well, on Soviet lips the term “‘ Fascist,’’ though devoid 
of intrinsic meaning, is a warning that the person, group or 
State so described is to be attacked and if possible destroyed. 
But why should an independent Greece be destroyed? 
Because her position is strategically vital, giving its possessor 
control over the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
approaches to the Suez Canal and the entire Middle East. 
Because an independent Greece also safeguards the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, which is under the heaviest Soviet pressure. 
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Because an independent Greece is a living promise of freedom 
to the countries and peoples now suffering and increasingly 
pauperised under brutal rule. Because an independent 
Greece therefore strengthens—and its loss would dangerously 
weaken—the British Empire, whose existence and power 
threaten all tyrannies and despotisms aiming at world domina- 
tion. Sir Halford Mackinder, a great political geographer 
and a former contributor to The National Review, summed up 
the matter in three sentences : 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland : 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island : 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World. 


By “ World-Island ”’ Sir Halford Mackinder meant the great 
continuous land-mass of Europe, Asia and Africa, the largest 
single land-mass in the world, which is an island because all 
its shores are in fact washed by Arctic or warmer seas ; and 
by ‘ Heartland ’’ he meant the great regions of Arctic and 
Continental drainage covering nearly the whole northern half 
of Asia and the north-eastern quarter of Europe. In this 
sense the words apply as much to-day as when they were 
written nearly 30 years ago. And as Sir Halford Mackinder 
pointed out, “‘ the possession of Greece by a great Heartland 
Power would probably carry with it the control of the World- 
Island.’’ In face of the present and growing attack on 
Greece, therefore, we must beware. To-day the world 
strategic situation is different in important respects from what 
it was during the late war ; and these differences make it vital 
that Greece shoud be defended and secured by Britain against 
Soviet threats and pressure however they may be disguised. 


A NEW crisis is approaching in Persia. Its occasion was the 
decision of the Prime Minister, Qawam-es-Sultaneh, to send 
Government troops into Azerbaijan with the 
object of supervising the elections that were 
to have begun on December 7 and securing 
them from interference by the Tudeh authorities who have 
governed this province since the Russian-fomented rebellion 
which took place there in 1945. When our present issue went 
to press, M. Qawam’s decision was the latest major move in 
the long and stubborn game which he has been playing with 
great subtlety and masterly skill with the object of asserting 
and maintaining Persia’s real independence. An earlier move 
was the formation by him last autumn of a new “‘ Democratic ”’ 
Party which has stolen the ideas, slogans and catch-phrases 
of the Russian-controlled Tudeh Party. Early in December 
the critical moment came. Persian troops advanced to the 
Azerbaijan frontier, though at the time of writing they had 


Show-down in 
Persia 
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not crossed it. M. Pishevari, the Communist leader in 
Azerbaijan, replied on December 7 by threatening the Teheran 
Government with force in its turn. “ If the Qawam Govern- 
ment wishes to talk with guns,’ said Pishevari, ‘‘ we Azer- 
baijanis can do the same.”’ A day later Pishevari went over 
to the offensive (at least in words), proclaiming that ‘ our 
troops are moving on Teheran. Let the great revolution 
which will free the people from its oppressors rise in full 
strength.” While M. Pishevari was talking, the Russians 
were acting. In the rich Caspian province of Mazanderan 
they fomented a diversionary armed rising by members of the 
' Tudeh Party. Early reports suggest that the Persian autho- 
rities may have managed to put this particular rising down. 
Elsewhere, Kurdish leaders whom the Russians have suborned 
have protested (no doubt under direct Soviet instructions) 
against the despatch of Teheran troops to Azerbaijan. And 
in Teheran itself the Soviet ambassador, M. Sadchikov, 
hurriedly left hospital and called on the Shah and the Prime 
Minister in order to protest against the “ unfriendly ” policy 
of the Qawam Government and to “ advise ’’’ M. Qawam to 
abandon his plan to bring Azerbaijan under effective Persian 
rule. Whether these events imply that the situation which 
the Russians created in Persia a year ago is now moving 
towards a dénouement cannot yet be discerned. M. Qawam, 
at all events, is taking no chances and has already sent the 
Security Council a new complaint against Soviet interference 
in Persian internal affairs. By this step he may at least 
obtain a hearing of Persia’s case before the world. But the 
position has long since ceased to be one in which words 
unbacked by deeds can accomplish anything. Two questions 
are now crucial. The first is whether M. Qawam proposes to 


accept the brutal fact of Soviet domination of Azerbaijan, or’ 


whether he proposes to press Teheran’s claims to authority 
with force ; and in the latter event, how the Russians will 
respond to his challenge. The second question concerns the 
steps the Labour Government proposes to take to help safe- 

ard Persia’s independence and her oil, which together form 
in the Middle East as vital an interest of Britain and the 
Empire as does the independence of Greece in south-eastern 
Europe. 


Mr. SHINWELL’S speeches about coal vary. He blows hot and 
cold according to his mood, and the public have learned to 

disregard his words. But they cannot dis- 
~ a Slow regard his actions, and on December 4 he 
sas dara announced a series of cuts in coal supply to 

meet the shortage we are facing. He suggested 
that industrial users of coal should make a 5 per cent. reduc- 
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tion in their consumption of coal. He exempted gas workers 
and electricity supply services—but he proposes to regulate 
them—railways, steel and iron foundries, and building indus- 
tries. He proposes to institute a system of priorities and to 
tighten the Government grip on all and sundry. The firms 
which will be especially liable to supervision. will be the 
45,000 industrial firms which use more than 100 tons of coal 
a year or the equivalent 130,000 units of electricity or 7,000 
therms of gas. Hotels, restaurants, clubs using this amount of 
fuel will also be hunted. That is to say that all but very small 
concerns will be checked in their consumption and harried in 
their businesses. Domestic consumers are already rationed in 
regard to coal. The coal situation in this country has slightly 
improved in regard to coal-getting, but during the American 
coal strike our ships had to coal here instead of in the United 
States and that, on the whole, is as well. The less we rely upon 
nations outside the Empire, and the more we depend on our 
own efforts, the better we shall get on. In particular we 
should do well to avoid dependence on the U.S.A., which is 
a fickle and incalculable country with a strong anti-British 
bias. But in order to rely upon our own efforts we must be 
allowed to make them. At present the only policy of the 
Government is restriction. 


THE miners’ leader in the U.S.A., Mr. Lewis, called out his 
men at the end of November and kept them out for several 

; days. For this action their Union was fined 
nolo aga by the American Courts. Mr. Lewis himself 

, has been declared to have committed contempt 
of court. But the miners held firm for days amidst the general 
execration of American manufacturers and the reproaches of 
the general public of that country, which was highly incon- 
venienced by the whole thing. Inastory of Rudyard Kipling’s 
written for the National Review some 50 years ago—it was after 
a big English coal strike—the scene is:set in Hell, and the result 
of the strike is shown to be the harnessing of the “ deep, 
wet, blue sea.”” That will undoubtedly happen if coal-miners 
turn against coal-mining. The Americans may safely. be left 
to look after their own affairs without irritating outside advice. 
They may not choose to have a show-down with the miners 
now, but sooner or later they will do so, and when they do we 
may be sure that it will be thorough and that they will con- 
sider harnessing the tides. Besides this resource North 
America has very powerful water power ; there are very few 
volumes of falling water to equal Niagara. Mr. Lewis is no 
fool ; and he probably realises the fundamental danger to coal- 
mining from strikes and threats of strikes. Itis true that when 
the rivers and seas are harnessed that the engineers in charge 
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of them will also threaten strikes, but Mr. Lewis will not be 
their leader; that consideration may weigh with him. 


THE value of money dropped greatly during the war. The 
pound cannot now be worth much more than a third of its 

P value in 1914. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
Family Budgets sect power of 20 shillings comes now to 
that of 6s. 8d. in the pre-war years. This would be an interesting 
comparison to make. But it would not be easy because 
subsidies have artificially reduced prices, and rationing 
has also cut across the scheme of most families’ expenses. 
People would undoubtedly spend more on food and clothes 
if they could get them. There was a budget recently 
published detailing the expenses of a family of five with 
{10 a week to spend—after paying taxes. In this case 
the family paid nothing at all for school fees, though all 
three children were at school (the two elder children were 
aged sixteen and fourteen). In old days parents would have 
put their children to work sooner than have kept them at 
school when they should have been earning. Another thing, 
the mother went out to work as well as the father. It seemed 
to one reader of the budget that it would have been better 
worth while—though perhaps less amusing—to stay at home 
and make the clothes and do the mending. There cannot 
be much of a home where the mother does not “ keep ”’ it. 
Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smith had a good article recently on 
this family budget question in the Yorkshire Post. Her 
contribution—and she proved her case with figures—is that 
the manual worker is much better off on his wage than the 
black-coated worker on his salary. And he has none of the 
privileges of the labourer. For one thing he is not eligible 
for a council house. He is neither an absentee nor a clock 
watcher, nor can he pick up extra untaxed work. The artisan 
has often cheap meals provided for him. The black coated 
man buys his at a restaurant. 


WE have been told that such great persons as Cabinet Ministers 
do not prepare their own speeches or verify their own refer- 
ences, that is done for them by humble re- 

bg Another +,iners called “ Ghosts.”’ Well, Mr. Dalton 
must get a new ghost, for his present one will 
not do. Ina speech in which he proposed to cut down, in the 
shabbiest way, the pension paid to the Nelson family ever 
since Trafalgar, he made a reference to Lady Hamilton and the 
daughter, Horatia, she bore to Nelson. The speech was much 
admired by his own supporters who probably hardly know who 
Nelson was and to whom the word gratitude is foreign, but, 
unluckily for Mr. Dalton, his ghost was ignorant of the history 
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he was describing, and the Chancellor was allowed to commit 
the enormity of saying of Lady Hamilton’s daughter Horatia 
that “‘ there is no record that she left issue.”” He was at once 
corrected by The Times Naval Correspondent, who quoted the 
Dictionary of National Biography to the effect that Horatia 
married on February 19, 1822, the Rev. Philip Ward and that 
she had eight children. He also informed Mr. Dalton’s ghost 
that in 1939 the National Naval Museum at Greenwich was 
enriched by a gift of Nelson relics made by Horatia’s grand- 
sons, the Rev. Hugh Nelson-Ward, M.A., and Admiral Philip 
Nelson-Ward. The Times correspondent added that one of 
Horatia’s grandchildren is still living. Mr. Dalton must 
certainly get another ghost. And how about Mr. Attlee’s 
ghost, who thinks that there were only two Punic wars? He 
might also be changed for a better educated man, or one who 
would, at least, verify his references. 


Lonpon is very full. Sanguine people up for Christmas 
shopping, others less sanguine but all the same enjoying the 
d sense of being again in their own Town, even 

oe = though they no longer have a house there, even 
though their friends’ houses are demolished, 

sold, closed, sequestered or, anyhow, not available. It is a 
strange experience to walk down a street where once there 
were a dozen familiar houses, houses to stay in or to lunch in. 
Houses where the kind lamp of a friendly greeting was always 
lit and to see crevasses where they stood, or typists working 
at Government jobs in the drawing rooms where once we had 
such good talks. The friends who were in the houses have 
gone, they are in hotels or clubs or living in the top floors of 
their own houses with all the good rooms let. And they have 
few or no servants, and by reason of rationing if we want to 
see them we must meet at a restaurant. The lucky people 
are those who can go abroad, from whence they write 
marvellous accounts of the food in Canada, the U.S.A., 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Belgium, or wherever it is. But 
such flights are not within everyone’s reach, so London, dear, 
dirty, shabby London must do for us, with its bad food and 
its shortage of everything else. It is curious to be told by the 
newspapers that we are to prepare for visitors this very year. 
How the visitors are to be crammed into a country which is 
short of all amenities, where the hotels are full to bursting 
with English and there is nothing good purchaseable in the 
shops, we cannot imagine. And in the country towns things 
are even worse. The shortage of servants, which is universal 
in all districts, is bound to drive English people more and 
more to hotels ; indeed, it is very difficult to get rooms already 
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and the idea of tourists from abroad seems, to say the least 
of it, very premature. 


THERE is an exhibition which under normal circumstances 
would have drawn the whole world to London and which, in 
"eo this harsh and difficult winter affords joy and 
oye , consolation to the thousands who visit it every 
day. This is the exhibition at Burlington 
House of a selection of the King’s pictures from his palaces at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and London. This overwhelming 
picture show has all the deep interest of having been collected 
by people who loved art and who bought pictures in order to 
live with them. The admirable catalogue throws a new light 
on English history by telling us which of our kings bought 
each picture and from whom. Why do none of our history 
books tell us that Charles I was the greatest connoisseur ever 
known ? There is never a word about this gift of his, either 
in Tory or Whig histories which talk about nothing but his 
politics in which—whatever view you may take—he was, 
poor man, singularly unsuccessful. But of his wonderful 
taste not a word. Cromwell, of course, sold all he could of 
the collection. What is left makes the glory of this great 
show and what was sold makes the high lights of the Louvre 
and the National Gallery. What unerring knowledge of 
beauty and power of selecting it! The other collectors of 
the Royal House were Frederick, Prince of Wales, George III, 
George IV and Queen Victoria. Yes, Queen Victoria, who 
added the splendid collection of Italian Primitives before 
anyone else thought of buying them. The history books do 
not tell us any of this either. But the Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House informs us in plainer language, and better 
than any history, what a great thing is Monarchy and what it 
can accomplish and preserve. 
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FACING THE MUSIC 


““My Lords, any state is better than despair.” After the 
cheerless days of 1946—with their many dangers that could 
not have been avoided, and their many mistakes which need 
not have been committed—Chatham’s words stand as a good 
motto for the coming year. The dangers, the anxieties for 
Britain remain; they may increase. We are fast running 
through the American loan, the windbreak behind which our 
national economy has sheltered ; and we must face, without 
any false shields or pretence, the urgent need to re-double 
our exports or suffer a calamitous drop in our standard of 
living. In India, in Egypt, in Palestine, the dangers stand 
clear ; not simply to the Imperial structure as we have known 
it, but to our very security and to our lifelines with nations 
of the Commonwealth. In Europe the eastern countries are 
largely closed to us, and the strength of the Communists in 
France brings a shadow, as though shutters might come 
down, at our door-step itself. No honest man can pretend to 
see a straight road for Britain through all the difficulties and 
amid all the new forces that have arisen. A time of struggle, 
as relentless as that of war, more silent, more sinuous, lies 
ahead of us. It is a period such as Chatham knew, when 
many old structures were falling and our forefathers had to 
adapt the Imperial system and the pattern of friendships and 
alliances to new shapes. It is a period that requires more than 
foresight and planning ; it calls for the hunter’s craft, or the 
instinct of a mariner among unknown shoals. It is a time 
when—outside the British family of nations—nothing can 
be taken for granted, neither apparent hostility nor apparent 
friendship. 

There are many sure guides at hand, and this country has 
gifts of wisdom, patience, adaptability and courage to support 
it and carry it forward. But before we look ahead we must 
make sure that the unskilled and the false pilots are shown 
up for what they are. Those who were following the discus- 
sions in the Council of Foreign Ministers in New York saw 
how Mr. Molotov, who had conceded several points to Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Byres, suddenly put on a stiffer front when 
the news arrived that Mr. Bevin’s policy had been challenged 
in the House of Commons. The news of confusion and disunity 
was the signal for him to press the harder where previously 
he had believed that he faced an almost completely solid 
wall. This disservice to the British negotiators was probably 
the least committed by the dissentient Socialists. Much the 
greatest disservice to the national cause was in their proclaim- 
ing a plausible and false watchword: there must be a 
“Socialist foreign policy.” The strength of its immediate 
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appeal to the uncritical was demonstrated when about a 
hundred Socialist members abstained from voting. The 
crypto-Communist group among them were content to have 
caused confusion ; the others were themselves confused and 
bemused. As more will probably be heard of the cry at 
Socialist party congresses, it deserves some little attention. 
Until he came to the very end, much of the statement 
by Mr. Richard Crossman (Winchester, New College, and 
East Coventry) was entirely sound. With logic and with 
knowledge, he exposed the danger of leaning either too much 
on the Soviet Union or too much on the United States, and 
the equal danger of being deceived by propaganda about the 
superior merits of American democracy or Communism. 


“Communist ideology destroys democracy, because the 
Communist enters democracy in order to get domination for his 
party, because he uses and exploits the freedom of democracy to 
achieve domination. . . . I remember the time in Berlin when 
. . . Communists and Nazis engaged in a joint strike together, 
because it was a strike against the Social Democratic Government. 
Once again it has started to debevil democracy.” 


All that was admirably said, as was his criticism of what 
passes for free enterprise in America. He went on quite fairly 
to show how very differently American acquisitive moves 
were judged than those by the Soviet Government. 


“The Russians attempted in Eastern Europe to integrate the 
States there into their economic system and to subject them to the 
economic thraldom of Russia. Very properly, we protested and 
fought against that. A few days ago a treaty between China and 
the United States was signed. I have never seen a treaty which 
more brutally asserts the right of economic interference. Not 
one word was said about that. A few weeks ago the Russians 
started negotiating to get control of the Dardanelles. Once again 
we rightly pointed out that what they were doing there would 
endanger the independence of Turkey. . . . What happened in 
the United States? That country brutally asserts that it is going 
to hold all the bases it won from the Japanese—UNO or no UNO— 
and that, if the UNO Trusteeship Agreement is to be acceptable 
to the present Administration, it must include the right of secretly 
arming the bases and the right of forbidding aeroplanes to fly over 
them.” 


Yet another passage is worth quoting, the one in which 
he dwelt on the.diplomatic and propaganda offensive launched 
by the Russians against the British Empire and the British 
Commonwealth. 


“There has never been a more disastrous mistake. It was 
calculated by the Russians upon the basis that Great Britain was 
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weak and that America was powerful and hated the British Empire, 
and that there might be a chance of disrupting the British Empire 
and so securing Russian frontiers and Russian safety for ever. 
Exactly the reverse happened to what the Russians hoped. The 
net result was that America swung into line and began her counter- 
squeeze,—and the Anglo-American bloc was formed—a tragic 
mistake.” 


No less clear was one of his final sentences :— 


** The alternative is to co-operate fully with both Russia and 
America, refuse all exclusive commitments on either side, and 
remain really independent, even at economic cost to ourselves, 
and through that independence to exert the moral influence which 
alone can save the world.” 


So far Mr. Crossman spoke as the educated man that he is. 
Then, at the end, when moving his amendment to the Address 
to His Majesty, there came the complete aberration, the 
non sequitur, the abrogation of logic and knowledge :— 


** And express the urgent hope that his Majesty’s Government 
will so review and recast its conduct of International Affairs as to 
afford the utmost encouragement to, and collaboration with, all 
Nations and Groups striving to secure full Socialist planning and 
control of the world’s resources and thus provide a democratic 
and constructive Socialist alternative to an otherwise inevitable 
conflict between American Capitalism and Soviet Communism in 
which all hope of World Government would be destroyed.” 


The oddities are so many that it is hard to know which 
to choose first. Wher talking of “ full Socialist planning,” 
both Mr. Crossman and Mr. Reeves (Greenwich), who seconded 
him, showed that they wanted it to be fully ‘‘ democratic ’”’— 
that is to say, a régime ensuring full political liberty. Mr. 
Reeves envisaged ‘‘ free men, socially secure and capable of 
commanding their destinies.’’ Now, in the first place, it is 
far from certain that any country, even this old country of 
ours, could undergo “‘ full Socialist planning ” and retain the 
fullest political liberty. It is just possible that we in this 
country might strike an uneasy compromise, preserving some 
measure of political liberty within a “ planned economy,” 
but even here—with all our adaptability, our traditions and 
political wisdom—it is doubtful. Could there be direction of 
labour in peacetime without compulsion? And if there is 
compulsion could public criticism be allowed ? But, even if 
here there could be a compromise (which would have to stop 
short of strict and full “‘ Socialist planning ’’), where else in the 
world ? In the Dominions, yes; in the Northern countries, 
possibly. The world would be searched in vain for other 
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likely ground. Are the Northern countries, then, to set the 
limit to our foreign relations ? 

The amendment, however, speaks of encouragement to 
“Groups ”’ as well as to “ Nations.’”’ There must be inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other countries. Groups 
which proclaim ‘‘ democratic planning ’’—controls and free- 
dom at the same time—must be encouraged and receive our 
co-operation. But how? But where? Did the movers of the 
amendment mean that we should go on sending notes of 
protest to the East European countries because their elections 
are not free—notes which, incidentally, make it all the more 
certain that the Liberals and others whom they are designed 
. to help are the more heavily repressed ? 

The whole trouble is that those who moved and supported 
the amendment showed no signs of having thought out the 
strategy of diplomacy in any way. It is not simply that they 
were enraptured and carried away by ideological phrases 
instead of thinking in cool terms of national interest. Equally 
wrong and foolish is the lack of plan shown by these planners. 
Very properly disliking both the American form of capitalism 
and the Soviet system (which is “ full Socialist planning ”’ for 
you) they behave like a general who, seeing the enemy 
appear before him, orders a headlong and immediate charge 
without selecting his troops, without testing the enemy’s 
weak spots, without reconnoitring the ground. One may 
say that the “ Socialist foreign policy ’’ has been applied in 
India: is India going to be more prosperous, better admini- 
stered, happier ? 

Amid all the changes in the world, certain elements in 
British diplomatic strategy must remain constant. The first 
of them is the constant development of Commonwealth 
relations ; with Canada, whether under a Conservative, Liberal 
‘or Socialist Government ; with Australia and New Zealand, 
again no matter what party is in power; and with South 
Africa. And these relations could not be developed as they 
should be if we were ever so craven, in face of American 
pressure, as to give up Imperial Preference. The second is to 
cement the trading, cultural and strategic ties with the 
countries of western Europe. Are the Dutch to be shunned 
because they have a Conservative Government ? Would the 
Norwegians forfeit relations with us if they voted Liberals 
into power? Are we not to trade with Portugal while Dr. 

Salazar lives? And although the Franco régime, with its 
abiding marks of its former association with Hitler and 
Mussolini, is repugnant to most of us, have we any guarantee 
that the pendulum in that country of extremes would not be 
pushed as far the other way if we followed Mr. Molotov’s 
bidding ? Would British security in the Mediterranean be 
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improved if the Communists were in Madrid and, at the 
orders of Moscow, were demanding Gibraltar? At the 
moment the fate of France is unpredictable, but it is unwise 
to assume that all those who. have voted for the Communist 
ticket are convinced, disciplined Communists, hinged on 
Moscow. Of all the Communist parties in the world, the 
French is the one of which one can say that the undoubted 
national spirit of the rank and file may keep the fanatical 
leaders from dancing solely to Moscow’s tune. There can 
indeed be no guarantee that it will remain a national party : 
the propaganda in L’Humanité and in the Communist speeches 
is corrosive and constant, upholding Moscow as the source of 
all goodness and wisdom. But just in that element of doubt 
lies Britain’s opportunity. Towards-no other country in the 
world is the exertion of British friendship—shown in trade, in 
culture, and in a common approach to Germany—more 
urgently needed ; and from no other country would we gain 
a greater reward. Nothing was more heartrending during 
the long weeks of the Paris conference than to hear, day by 
day, the French delegates putting forward a Western European 
policy, between the American and Russian extremes, and 
being doomed to ineffectiveness because France stood alone. 
Without Britain she was powerless, simply negative ; and far 
too often Britain was also simply negative because she was 
speaking the voice of America. There could be no clearer 
proof of the value, to us, to France and to the world, of the 
closest possible unity between Britain and France. 

The third element in our diplomatic and economic strategy 
is the need to develop our colonial resources. Sir Stafford 
Cripps very rightly gave warning on November 27 that we 
were fast running through the American dollars. He expressed 
hopes of increasing our own exports to America—hopes that 
may be fulfilled in South America, but hardly at all in the 
United States. Without any doubt, when the dollars begin 
to give out, we shall face a most severe economic crisis, the 
crisis that was only postponed (and indeed made worse in the 
event), by our acceptance of the American loan. From where 
shall we get our supplies to maintain our standard of life and 
our standard of population ? The Dominions, France and the 
Northern countries cannot supply all we need. Now is the 
time to cultivate our neglected garden. Except in Malaya 
and the West Indies, we have barely touched the resources in 
the colonial territories, some of which have never been 
adequately surveyed. In 1936, to take a good year, the 
Colonial Empire exported minerals and products to the 
value of £157,000,000. With sound investment policies, such 
as the East African scheme, that total could be enormously 
increased: to our advantage and to the advantage of the 
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native peoples themselves.. For too long it has been our 
pride and our boast that in many areas we have hardly 
interfered with the native peoples’ lives. It has become 
almost a reproach to us now: our highly industrialised and 
highly skilled country has before it a great task of develop-: 
ment, if it will assume it. True enough, the Socialists have 
opposed “‘ imperialism,” as they called it, but some of them 
like Mr. Shinwell have in recent years opened their eyes to 
the value of the British work and the British mission oversea ; 
and when they see a programme which will help to save the 
standard of life of the ordinary working men and women 
here at home, as well as advance the native peoples, others 
may have their eyes opened also. A policy of colonial invest- 
ment and development could be the saving of this country. 

The fourth element in our strategy must be the care of 
the Indian Ocean. Owing to past mistakes India is well-nigh 
lost and our bases in Egypt appear to be going. Good relations 
with the Arab world, the consolidation of bases in East 
Africa, Ceylon and Burma, and the establishment of the 
closest treaty relations with the new Indian Government 
(or Governments, failing agreement between the communities) 
are all the more essential. 

There remains Germany, soon to be discussed by the four 
main Powers. ‘‘ German unity ”’ is the cry on all sides. What, 
in fact, have we to gain from establishing unity? In the 
western zones, shattered by the war, we may at last hope that 
the industries may begin to recover, begin to pay back 
some of the expenditure, “ the reparations,’’ we have extended 
to them. On the other side of the fence, over in the Soviet 
zone, we know that industries have been heavily dismantled 
and we know that the Communist-led ‘Socialist Unity 
Party ”’ is organised to spread itself over Germany once unity 
is allowed. The Russians are pressing hard for unity. But 
what would be the economic and political results ? Economi- 
cally, the western zones would have to provide goods for the 
eastern zone and would also become sources for heavy Soviet 
reparations. Moreover, the Soviet authorities would share in 
the control of the Ruhr. Politically the “Socialist Unity 
Party ’’ would, by devious ways and with Soviet support, 
seek to gain the upper hand among the German political 
parties. All these considerations, surely, support the argu- 
ments—long advanced in The National Review—against 
hastening the unity of the Germans, who have been a menace 
only when united. The French have been bitterly criticised 
for opposing all attempts to establish a central administration 
in Germany. As so often in the past when facing the German 
problem, the French may soon be justified as entirely right. 
In the British zone there are emerging some political leaders 
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like Dr. Schumacher and Dr. Agartz (Social Democrats) and 
Jakob Kaiser (more to the Right) ; they have no desire to be 
immersed in the East, and they deserve our support. 

So a short review of our immediate tasks reveals little in 
common with a doctrinaire ‘ Socialist foreign policy.’’ In 
some countries we have to deal with Socialists, in others with 
Conservatives, in others with tribal headsmen, in others 
with Wall Street brokers, in others with commissars. The 
test is not ideology, but geography and resources. 

With both America and Russia our relations must be at 
once as friendly as they will allow and as circumspect as we 
know how to be. Other articles in The National Review have 
examined the relations among the Big Three in great detail ; 
and the chief lesson of them all is that our two thrusting, 
acquisitive neighbours will respect us according to our own 
strength, our own self-help, our own resolution, and our 
determination to make the most of our inheritance. 

Our Ministers are in many ways prisoners of their past. 
Some of them have preached so often against the Empire, 
have idolised Russia so much, and have exhorted the workers 
to slacken their efforts so consistently, that courage is de- 
manded of them now when the country’s needs require to 
develop the Empire, to be proud of a British way of life, and 
to command the utmost work from all. Some are still doctri- 
naires, and it was to them that the “ rebels ’’ sought to appeal. 
Few of them have any real strategic grasp of diplomatic 
needs. But they have able advisers behind them, if they will 
heed them ; and we must trust that, as in the past, Britain’s 
needs in an emergency will not go unmet. 

A.B.C., Etc. 


AMERICAN SERMONS 


DISCERNING THE SIGNS OF THE Times. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (S.C.M. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) The ten chapters of this small book were originally 
preached as sermons in American colleges and universities before being 
written down and elaborated for appearance in printed form. Some of 
the sermons—or chapters—attempt to interpret objects of Christian 
faith in their relation to contemporary thought and life. Others deal 
with age-old themes which Christianity as a faith has always faced. 
This volume stands in the same succession as Dr. Niebuhr’s great Gifford 
Lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man. It suffers far less than some 
of his writings from misconceptions and errors of orientation that on 
occasion drive him down blind alleys of liberalism. Few, indeed, can 
be the readers of this volume who will not be strengthened by the 
spiritual fruits Dr. Niebuhr here offers, and grateful for them. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


THE official narrative of the Battle of the Atlantic was pub- 
lished by the Admiralty and the Air Ministry in a pamphlet 
of 100 octavo pages in October last. It is a very illuminating 
document, of which careful study will dispel many popular 
beliefs, born of war-time reticence, regarding the real course of 
events. Most of that reticence was doubtless unavoidable, 
for it was clearly necessary to conceal from the enemy know- 
ledge that would help his further operations. But, reading 
the full story now that the danger is past, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that such presentation of the facts as was made 
during the war, though literally accurate, was not seldom 
couched in terms designed to convey to the public a more 
optimistic view of the situation than was actually justified. 
The temptation for those in authority to do so is doubtless 
strong, for when things are going badly, to admit that fact is 
almost to confess failure in the direction of affairs. Mr. 
Churchill had no need to shrink from frankness, however, for 
when he assumed the direction of affairs he promised the nation 
nothing for the time being but blood, sweat and tears. But 
now that the whole story is told, it is impossible not to realise 
that defeat in the Battle of the Atlantic was much nearer 
throughout the year 1942 than the public was allowed to 
realise from the announcements made at the time. 

There was undoubtedly an impression abroad in this 
country from mid-1943 onwards, when the upper hand of the 
U-boats had definitely been gained, that the morale of the 
U-boat commanders and crews had deteriorated, and that they 
were more.concerned with their own survival and safety than 
. with their attack on Allied shipping. The author of the 
pamphlet is at pains to correct that erroneous idea. ‘ Until 
.the very end,”’ says the second paragraph of the introduction, 
“the German U-boat arm fought with discipline and efficiency. 
There was no relaxation of effort or hesitation to incur risks. 
Indeed, on the night before Germany’s surrender, two mer- 
chant ships were sunk near the entrance to the Firth of Forth 
and a minesweeper in Lyme Bay. Had the U-boat war 
continued for any appreciable period, there is little doubt that 
it would have imposed an increased and severe strain on Allied 
resources. . . . New and improved types of boats were also 
coming into operation. Their war potential was not exhausted 
when the victory of Allied arms brought about the downfall of 
Nazi Germany.” This point is still further stressed a few 
pages later on. ‘‘ No fewer than 781 German and 85 Italian 
U-boats were destroyed during the war by one means or 
another, an average of nearly 13 a month. However, there 
is no reason to suppose that they would not have fought on 
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in a losing campaign if the defeat of the German Army had 
not brought collapse and surrender. Their morale was 
unimpaired to the bitter end.” 

Nevertheless, this false impression was undoubtedly spread 
by official announcements, reflected even in the course of the 
narrative itself, some passages in the course of which seem 
hardly in concordance with those quoted above. Dealing 
with the spring of 1943, the narrative remarks “‘ for the first 
time U-boat captains were showing definite signs of losing 
heart. . . . U-boat captains were failing to press home their 
attacks even when favourably placed for doing so. Their 
operations in some cases even savoured of timidity.” Again, 
a year later, “‘ extreme caution and indecision still seemed to 
persist,”’ the narrative says, in the conduct of U-boats. But 


“the course of events hardly supported these generalisations, 


for the attacks, or at least attempted attacks, continued 
without intermission throughout the war. The relation of 
them is continuous, despite the rising tale of U-boat losses 
as time went on. 

The anonymous author of the pamphlet has undoubtedly 
discharged a difficult task with great skill and success. It is 
no easy thing to describe a long and ocean-wide campaign 
clearly and comprehensively, without reciting long and dull 
statistics, and yet to give all the facts in their proper propor- 
tion. The author has overcome the difficulties of his task by 
the device of dividing the campaign into the separate and 
well-marked phases which comprehensive study of it in detail 
discloses, and illustrating each with a chart of the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans on which each sinking of a merchant ship 
is marked with a little circle, and each destruction of a U-boat 
by a cross. Comparison of one phase-chart with the others 
shows the reader very clearly how the gigantic and deadly 
game of noughts and crosses swayed this way and that across 
the oceans ; and the narrative explains clearly how that was 
brought about. 

The introduction outlines the forces that were available 
on either side of the battle. On the enemy’s side, it was 
waged principally by U-boats ; but there were also available 
two battleships—later increased by the completion succes- © 
sively of the Bismarck and Tirpitz—three pocket battleships 
and a number of cruisers, both heavy and light, the existence 
of which greatly complicated the Allied defence problem, and 
absorbed the services of a number of ships and a great propor- 
tion of skilled officers and men, of whom there were none too 
many available. At the outbreak of war, there were 57 
U-boats in service. But plans had been made long before 
for their rapid increase after the outbreak of war, and it is 
mentioned that in the year 1942 the total completed and 
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passed into service was no less than 304, of which 33 were 
built in Dutch and French shipyards. At the end of that 
year, the total operational force was 417, besides 68 Italian 
submarines. These figures, which are only typical of the 
other war years, incidentally provide an illuminating sidelight 
upon the theory, which was to govern so much of our war 
effort, that the most effective employment for air forces 
against the German attack at sea upon our vital supplies was 
to bomb shipyards and factories so as to prevent U-boats from 
being built. 

To counter the attack by U-boats, at the outbreak of war 
we possessed no more than 200 craft—from destroyers down- 
wards, fitted with the ‘‘ Asdic ’’ detector. Many of these were 
small craft, only suited for coastal convoys. Most of them 
were destroyers, of which a large number were needed for 
service with the fleets which gave cover against the heavy 
ships of the enemy. Many corvettes were being built, but none 
had passed into service when war was declared. The escort 
craft capable of giving protection to ocean convoys against 
U-boat attack were woefully few, and the process of increasing 
their numbers was inevitably slow. What their strength 
should have been is measured by what it reached at its peak. 
In 1944, there were 880 ocean escort craft working under the 
operational control of the Admiralty, drawn not only from the 
Royal Navy, but also from Dominion and Allied navies ; and 
in addition to them, there were no less than 2,200 smaller 
anti-U-boat craft employed on coastal and inshore work. 

These figures take no account of air forces, which were 
eventually to play so notable a part in the Atlantic battle. 
There were 1g first-line Coastal Command squadrons at the 
outbreak of war, but many of their aircraft were obsolescent, 
unsuitable for sea operations, and of range so limited that they 
could do no more than give escort to coastal convoys. More- 
over, inter-service collaboration in the pre-war period left 
much to be desired, and many of the officers and men of the 
Coastal Command were lacking in experience and training in 
the naval work of convoy escort and anti-U-boat patrol. 
The fact that in 1941 it was found necessary to place the 
Coastal Command under the operational control of the 
Admiralty in order to achieve full co-operation between the 
sea and air arms, indicates that there must have been short- 
comings in that respect up to then—as indeed must have been 
inevitable when two parts of the force engaged on the same 
task were drawn from different services, trained on different 
lines, and controlled by different commanders responsible to 
separate Government departments. Those defects, however, 
were fully overcome in the later stages of the war. Naval and 
Air commanders shared the same headquarters while their 
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‘commands formed one team. Coastal Command aircraft, and 


those drawn from other commands and from the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, flew more than 100,000,000 miles in 
850,000 flying hours in the course of the war. 

The first phase of the Battle of the Atlantic distinguished 
by the historian lasted from the outbreak of war up to May, 
1940, when Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries had 
been overrun by the enemy, France had collapsed, and Italy 
had entered the war against us. The chart of this phase shows 
but few sinkings of merchant ships, and they are chiefly 
clustered in the south-western approaches to the British Isles 
with but a few in north-western and northern areas and one 
or two—presumably mine casualties—off the east coast. But 
the crosses indicating U-boats sunk are even fewer, hardly 
more than a dozen in those eight months, distributed fairly 
evenly round the British Isles. The U-boat offensive against 
shipping, however, had been practically suspended towards 
the end of the period in order to concentrate on the Norwegian 
campaign. At the same time, Coastal Command aircraft were 
being fitted with radar—none of them had it at the outbreak 
of war—and the unsuitability of the bombs with which they 
had hitherto been armed was becoming recognised. It 
may be noted here, however, that it was not until two years 
later that a shallow-setting depth charge, suitable for use by 
aircraft against U-boats, was produced and brought into use. 

The second phase was from June, 1940, to the middle of 
March, 1941, the period in which the available strength in 
ocean escorts was at its lowest. Over 80 of our all too few 
destroyers had been put out of action by damage in the coastal 
operations of the Low Countries and France, besides the 
number actually lost. Others were needed for anti-invasion 
duty. The result was that sometimes an ocean convoy of 40 
or more merchant ships could be provided with no more than 
two escorts, and they did not possess the endurance to make 
the whole Atlantic passage. The chart shows merchant 
ship sinkings clustered thickly in the north-western approaches 
to the British Isles with still a sprinkling to the south-west- 
ward and a few scattered sinkings as far south as the Africa 
coast of Sierra Leone. It was during this period that the 
pocket battleship Admiral Scheer made her foray into the 
Atlantic, slipping out unobserved through Norwegian inshore 
waters, and attacking, in mid-ocean, the convoy that was 
saved from destruction by the gallant Jervis Bay commanded 
by Captain Fegen. That incident illustrated the complexity 
of the problem of adequately defending Atlantic convoys 
against two naval enemies of widely differing characteristics 
and methods, to which at this time were added the big long- 
range Focke-Wulf German bombers, working from bases in 
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France. These aircraft not only attacked merchant ships 
direct, but they also located the slow-moving convoys and 
reported their movements to U-boat headquarters in France, 
and direct to U-boats at sea. The U-boats themselves, having 
acquired a wholesome respect for the Asdic, took to working 
on the surface and making their attacks at night, tactics 
which had the effect of exploiting our shortage of escort craft 
to the utmost. Two convoys in October lost between them 
no fewer than 31 ships. During the period the first Coastal 
Command .squadron was moved to Iceland, with the object 
of extending the distance from the British Isles at which air 
escort could be given. 

The third phase was from mid-March, 1941, to the end of 
that year, the starting point being marked by the adoption by 
the enemy of what came to be known as “ wolf-pack ”’ tactics. 
These were an extension and development of those in use 
hitherto, whereby all U-boats within reach were guided in to 
the attack of a convoy once located, concentrated and attacked 
from all directions at once, chiefly at night. The chart shows 
.merchant ship sinkings scattered uniformly over the whole 
eastern half of the Atlantic, from Greenland to Sierra Leone, 
and clearly of greater number than hitherto. But the disap- 
pearance of the thick cluster off the north-western approaches 
illustrates the improvement in the air cover given to convoys 
from shore bases. Since the effect of that improvement was 
to drive the U-boats further afield, beyond the normal range 
of Coastal Command aircraft, it was at last recognised that 
the longer-range aircraft—which were already being employed 
by the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. in operations which 
were clearly not succeeding in preventing the continued and 
accelerated production of U-boats—must also be employed at 
sea. The pamphlet records that in April, 1941, only, 
“specially selected crews started their training, which was 
the key to all success,”’ for the Liberator aircraft selected for 
the work. 

It is difficult to believe that if the whole conduct of opera- 
tions at sea had been under one authority, charged with the 
provision of the necessary craft as well as’with the control of 
their employment, the delay in taking this essential step would 
have been so great ; and it is impossible not to see in this long 
delay in concentrating every sort of effective arm on the task 
of the first importance, either a lack of realisation that—as the 
Prime Minister said at a later date in other words—the whole 
of our strength rested on the basis of command of the sea, or 
on acceptance of the unproved but vociferously urged theory 
that bombing the cities and industries of Germany from the 
air could. of itself win the war for us, whatever happened 
elsewhere. 
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Even after the long-range aircraft came into service at sea, 
and were operating up to and beyond 800 miles from their 
bases in Northern Ireland, there was still an area in mid- 
Atlantic which was out of range of air forces based either in 
Britain or Canada. An increase in the force based in Iceland 
effected some improvement. But a foretaste of the measure 
that was later to prove one of the most effective counters to 
the U-boat was provided by the experiences of a convoy 
home-bound from Gibraltar, in the escort of which was 
included the first of the “ escort carriers,’ an ex-German 
merchantship which had been fitted with a flight deck and com- 
missioned as “H.M.S. Audacity.” The original object had 
been to give better and more continuous fighter protection 
against the Focke-Wulfs than could be provided by the 
one-flight fighters carried by and catapulted from merchant 
ships, which could only alight in the sea when their fuel was 
exhausted if, as often happened, they were out of range of a 
land airfield. But her aircraft were also able to collaborate 
very effectively with the ships of the convoy escort, and so 
greatly to improve the efficiency of the defence against 
U-boats. The convoy consisted of 32 ships, and its passage 
home took 13 days, throughout which it was shadowed and 
attacked continuously by U-boats and Focke-Wulf bombers. 
It lost two merchant ships, one destroyer of the escort and— 
most unfortunately—the Audacity herself; but four of the 
attacking U-boats were destroyed, and two Focke-Wulfs, 
while others were damaged. This convoy’s experiences 
showed that, given an escort of adequate strength in all arms, 
a convoy could be given very effective protection, and the 
enemy could be fought off. But it was more than a year 
before the next escort carrier came into service. In the 
meanwhile, the U-boat fleet was steadily growing : 42 U-boats 
had been destroyed in 1940, 53 in 1941; but this rate of 
destruction was nowhere keeping pace with the production 
of new boats, which continued on a steadily rising curve in 
spite of all that bombing of shipyards and factories could do. 

The fourth phase began in January, 1942, with the entry 
of the United States into the war, and lasted until the following 
July, when the American anti-U-boat defence got into its 
stride. Throughout the war the U-boat command had been 
seeking the soft spots, switching its forces elsewhere whenever 
the defence was built up in any area to the pitch of giving 
good protection. With the entry of the United States into the 
war, the softest of spots was discovered off their Atlantic 
coasts, where shipping was dense, but no convoy system had 
yet been organised. Practically the full strength of the 
U-boats in the Atlantic were switched to that area, and to the 
Caribbean, whence came most of the oil fuel supplies of the 
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Allies. The chart of this phase shows the full activities 
transferred from the eastern half of the Atlantic to the 
westerr. A few circles are to be seen on the Newfoundland 
Banks, but the eastern half of the ocean is shown practically 
clear, while the American coast is more thickly studded with 
circles than any area in any former chart. The first sinkings 
took place there on January 12; by the end of the month, 
16 tankers and 23 other ships, totalling a quarter of a 
million tons, had been sunk off the U.S. coast alone. British 
anti-submarine trawlers and corvettes were transferred to the 
American area, and defence measures were quickly organised 
and put into force ; but it was not until the end_ of the period 
that they began to become really effective. 

One ominous feature appears on the chart of this phase— 
a number of merchant-ship sinkings are shown in the Arctic, 
on the convoy route to North Russia. Three developments of 
importance appeared on our side—the introduction of the 
“Hedgehog,” the multiple weapon capable of destroying a 
submerged U-boat 200 yards away, the introduction of the 
“ Leigh light,’’ which enabled an aircraft to make an effective 
attack at night on a U-boat located by radar, and the supply 
of the shallow depth charge, loaded with torpex, to which 
reference has already been made, for use by aircraft. But it 
was only towards the end of the period that the Coastal 
Command “ really became an effective force, capable of playing 
a major part in the defeat of the U-boat ”’ ; and the historian 
still records that, in this period, the Coastal Command efforts 
to hunt and attack the steady stream of newly commissioned 
U-boats emerging from Germany and passing between the 
Orkneys and Iceland, were curtailed by lack of aircraft. 
Bombing of German industries continued, but by the end of 
the period there were 80 U-boats at sea. 

In the fifth phase, August, 1942 to May, 1943, the American 
convoy system was in full operation, and the U.S. Atlantic 
coast is shown free of circles, though they are still thick in the 
Caribbean approaches. They are shown thickly clustered in 
the “‘ gap’ in mid-Atlantic, which was out of reach of land- 
based aircraft, and—in accordance with the plan of going 
further afield when the defence became too strong closer in— 
there are a number in the narrow part of the ocean just south 
of the equator, and a cluster off the South African coast. 
On the other hand, there is a thick cluster of crosses in the 


Mediterranean, off the Algerian coast, where the Allied landing . 


took place in the middle of the period. 

That operation had the temporary effect of making matters 
worse in the Atlantic, since so many escort craft had to be 
withdrawn for service with the invasion convoys. In 
November, 139 merchant ships of a total of more than 800,000 
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tons were lost ; in February, 1943, the U-boat fleet made its 
supreme effort—‘ Never before,” says the historian, ‘‘ had the 
enemy shown such singleness of purpose in using his strength 
for the destruction of our supplies from America.” In March, 
an Atlantic Convoy Conference met in Washington, and at 
last the priority for the conversion of bombing aircraft for 
anti-submarine duties was enforced. The enemy had then 
112 U-boats at sea in the Atlantic, indicating that the full 
strength of the fleet must be some four times that figure. 
But better things were in store, for the escort force was growing 
satisfactorily, a number of escort carriers were already in 
commission, and some 15 merchant aircraft-carriers—grain 
ships or oilers to which a flight deck had been fitted, which did 
not interfere with their normal employment but enabled them 
to carry and operate aircraft while at sea—were in course of 
conversion. Aircraft were being armed with rocket projectiles, 
deadly against the U-boat on the surface, and fitted with a 
new pattern of radar which the enemy could not detéct, as he 
had learnt to detect and evade the earlier form. 

The sixth phase shows a startling change from all the 
earlier ones—there is no circle to be seen in the North Atlantic 
but there is a thick cluster of crosses in the approaches to the 
Bay of Biscay, off Cape Finisterre. The period, it is true, was 
short—June to August, 1943, only—and there are still circles 
to be seen here and there in the South Atlantic and around 
Madagascar in the Indian Ocean. But it definitely marks the 
turning point of the. whole battle. The Coastal Command 
offensive against U-boats entering and leaving the Bay of 
Biscay, where their operating bases were, reached the height 
of its success, and the great advantage of collaboration between 
trained and experienced forces afloat and in the air was fully 
vindicated. It was the enemy’s turn to seek for new weapons 
and new methods, and the first of the former—the radio- 
controlled glider bomb—was first used, with some success, at 
this time. He was on the point of producing another—the 
acoustic torpedo, which ‘‘ homed ”’ itself on the sound of the 
propeller of its target—but that was not put into service until 
the next phase. 

The seventh phase, from September, 1943, to April, 1944, 
has a chart like that of phase three in reverse—the whole 
eastern half of the North Atlantic is studded with crosses 
while there is hardly a circle to be seen. There was a “ come- 
back ”’ at the beginning of the period, when a pack armed with 
acoustic torpedoes attacked a convoy on the Newfoundland 
Banks, and concentrating its attacks chiefly on the escort, 
sank three of them with heavy casualties ; but the upper hand 
was fully maintained. The enemy was forced to intensify his 
efforts to produce some new and more effective device to 
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redress the balance; and did so in the shape of the 
“* Schnorkel,”’ or breathing pipe, which enabled a U-boat to 
remain submerged indefinitely, and a new type of U-boat with 
a very high submerged speed. The latter never actually came 
into operation before the end of the eighth and last phase. 
The chart of that phase, from May, 1944, to May, 1945, 
shows again a large preponderance of crosses, and but few 
circles ; the only special feature of it is that the crosses are 
clustered close in to the coasts of the British Isles, in areas the 
U-boats were unable to reach until the Schnorkel enabled them 
to remain submerged indefinitely. One of them did a cruise 
of three weeks’ duration without ever coming to the surface— 
or, it is fair to add, ever sinking a ship. It was to the aircraft 
of the Coastal Command that went the chief credit of foiling 
the U-boat attempts to interfere with the Allied landing in 
Normandy ; and to them too went the credit of a highly 
effective offensive against U-boats awaiting the passage of 
convoys to North Russia. But the end was in sight, for still 


U-boats were being sunk more rapidly than they were being © 


produced, and the latter rate was diminishing as Germany was 
progressively defeated and overrun on land. But every effort 
was maintained to the end and there could be no slackening 
of vigilance and hard fighting until the actual surrender came. 

The pamphlet would have been improved by the inclusion 
of a graph showing shipping losses and U-boat sinkings 
throughout the war ; for only that could convey clearly to the 
eye how near defeat we were before full efforts were devoted 
to the primary task of securing command of the sea, and 
devoting all forces to that end, to the exclusion of less vital 
objects, until it was finally secured. It is the fashion to 
represent that the U-boat battle of the last war was chiefly a 
battle of scientists, new weapons and new devices. It was 
not. The new weapons and new devices developed and 
produced by the scientists played their part, as they did in 
all phases and theatres of the war. But the U-boats held the 
upper hand chiefly because, and only so long as, the forces 
devoted to the battle against them were inadequate, or 
diverted to less vital objects. When the men who fought 
them were given the strength and equipment they needed, 
they achieved the victory through devotion, skill and hard 
fighting. Until these essentials were provided for them, not 
even those magnificent qualities could prevail. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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III. GREECE, CRETE, IRAQ, SYRIA 


EvEN Lord Wavell, than whom it would be hard to find a 
cooler or more deeply hopeful judge, describes the British 
expedition to Greece as “ill-starred from the first.” The 
difficulties began as early as February, 1941, when Mr. Eden, 
who by then had become Foreign Secretary, and General Sir 
John Dill, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, while flying 
out to Cairo to discuss policy and strategy in the Middle East, 
lost five valuable days en route at a critical time owing to bad 
weather in the Mediterranean. On February 22, not long 
after their arrival, British representatives, including Mr. Eden, 
General Sir John Dill, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore 
(Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East) and Lord 
Wavell, flew to Greece for conversations at the Tatoi Palace 
near Athens. At these conversations on the evening of 
February 22 the Greek Commander-in-Chief, General Papagos, 
outlined his proposals for defence in the event of a German 
attack on Greece. With a view to overcoming the difficulties 
of over-extended lines, lack of depth, and shortage of troops, 
General Papagos proposed to withdraw the Greek troops in 
Macedonia and Eastern Thrace to what he called the 
Aliakhmon Line southwest of Salonika. This line followed in 
part a naturally strong defensive position in the hills west of 
the Vardar Line and in part conformed to the course of the 
River Aliakhmon (or Vistritza). Here the Greek troops which 
General Papagos proposed to assemble in the Aliakhmon Line, 
together with the British contingent, would constitute a 
formidable defensive force in a strong defensive position, the 
main danger to which would come, if the Yugoslavs gave in 
or did not resist successfully, via the Monastir Gap in Southern 
Yugoslavia. Though even General Papagos’s proposals 
entailed grave risks owing to British inferiority in the air, 
uncertainty as to the Yugoslav attitude, and dangers to 
British shipping in the narrow waters of the Aégean, it was 
considered that the importance of bringing timely aid to 
Greece was such that these risks were acceptable. The 
conference at the Tatoi Palace therefore agreed to the proposals 
of General Papagos, and it was understood that he would at 
once begin the withdrawal of troops from Macedonia to the 
Aliakhmon Line. 

In fact, this did not happen. After the discussions in 
Greece, Mr. Eden, General Sir John Dill and other British 
representatives flew to Turkey for conversations with the 
Turkish Government and General Staff. While they were 
there the Germans, on March 1, entered Bulgaria. The Turks, 
though still cordial to the British alliance and approving 
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British plans to help Greece, professed themselves unable 
because of lack of modern equipment to take any steps 
themselves to support her. After the Turkish visit the British 
party returned to Athens. They found that General Papagos 
had changed his attitude. Apparently because of political 
reasons, he had not ordered the Greek troops in Macedonia 
to withdraw to the Aliakhmon Line; and he now proposed 
that the British should be sent forward to hold an advanced 
line in Macedonia which he had previously agreed was strate- 
gically unsound. Lord Wavell was accordingly summoned 
hack to Athens, and in a long series of conferences. between 
March 2 and 5 a fresh arrangement was decided on. This new 
Na was very unsatisfactory as compared with General 

apagos’s original proposal; but the British representatives 
were unable to persuade the Greeks to move back their troops 
in Macedonia, and the alternative of refusing altogether to 
send aid to the Greeks seemed, says Lord Wavell, “ politically 
impossible.”’ 

The despatch of the British force to Greece began on 
March 5. The first British contingents disembarked at the 
Pireeus on March 7. At this stage practically the whole of 
the Greek army was involved against the Italians in Albania. 
Here some 300,000 Greek troops had been concentrated and 
had been trying, ever since the successful Greek counter- 
attack at the end of 1940, to reach the line Berat-Valona some 
distance north of their own forward positions. The Greeks 
were not strong enough, however, to achieve this aim; 
British air and naval forces, though lending as much aid as 
they could, were insufficient to cut Italian communications 
across the Adriatic; and by the spring of 1941 the Greek 
army, as a result of the appalling conditions of their long 
winter campaign, had begun to deteriorate in morale and 
fighting strength. Consequently, although it would theoreti- 
cally have been sound strategy when the German menace 
developed for the Greeks to have withdrawn from Albania 
to a shorter line so as to make reserves available to meet a 
German attack in north-east Greece, General Papagos felt 
that a withdrawal would have a disastrous effect on the morale 
of the Greek army. In addition, lack of mechanical transport 
and shortage even of pack animals, combined with very poor 
communications, made a transfer of any considerable propor- 
tion of the Greek army from the Albanian front almost 
impossible without very long delays. 

The undeveloped state of communications and the poor 
equipment of the Greek army were important influences on the 
campaign in Greece. There are few good roads in the whole 
country, and in the mountains these are usually narrow, 
making the use of mechanical transport extremely difficult. 
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The Greek army was almost without mechanical transport 
except for what Britain had provided, while our own troops, 
with their high mechanisation and lacking pack transport, 
often experienced the utmost difficulty in working their 
mechanised vehicles on the difficult hilly roads or in conditions 
of deep mud in the plains. 

Another important influence was Yugoslav policy. After 
the Yugoslav coup d’état of March 27 which overthrew the 
pro-Axis government of Prince Paul, a new Government was 
formed which was pledged to defend Yugoslavia against 
German attack. During Prince Paul’s regime repeated 
British efforts to get in touch with the Yugoslav authorities 
and concert some plan of defence had completely failed. 
After the coup d’état Sir John Dill, the C.I.G.S., flew to 
Belgrade on April 1, but was unable to obtain agreement to a 
combined plan of action. Two days later a meeting was 
arranged with considerable difficulty at Florina, in northern 
Greece, at which General Papagos and General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, the British Commander in Greece, met 
General Jankovitch, the newly appointed Yugoslav Director 
of Military Operations and Intelligence. The discussions 
revealed that the Yugoslavs were completely unready, had an 
entirely exaggerated idea of the strength of the British forces 
in Greece, and had made no preparations to meet a German 
attack. On April 6 German forces invaded Yugoslavia, and 
no further touch was obtained with the Yugoslav army. 

The German attack on Greece opened on April 6. The 
original line held by British, Imperial and Greek forces was 
about 100 miles long. The position was naturally strong 
provided it was not turned through Yugoslavia. Precisely 
this, however, was what happened. On April 8 it became 
clear that Yugoslav resistance in the south had collapsed and 
that the road into Greece via the Monastir Gap was open to 
the Germans. The British and Imperial forces withdrew 
under orders to shorter and more defensible lines ; but always 
the German threat to their left continued. This threat 
intensified as Greek divisions on the left became disorganised 
and began to disintegrate-—a development, Lord Wavell 
states, that ‘‘ was due in no way to lack of courage or fighting 
spirit, but to their lack of modern armament and their ox- 
drawn transport, which was too slow and unwieldy as soon as 
it became necessary to embark on a long move.”” On April 14 
General Papagos, at a meeting between himself and General 
Wilson, approved another British decision to withdraw—this 
time to a line anchored on Thermopyle—and also made for 
the first time a suggestion that the British forces should 
evacuate Greece to avoid further fighting and devastation of 
that country. On April 19 Lord Wavell flew to Athens and 
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decided, with the full approval of the Greek King and the 
Greek Government, that evacuation of the British forces was 
essential. Lord Wavell had already cancelled the sailing for 
Greece of the Polish Brigade and the 7th Australian Division. 
The embarkation of the British forces began on the night of 
April 24-25. Only in two places—at Nauplion, and at 
Kalamata in the extreme south of the Peloponnesus—was it 
not possible to embark personnel according to plan. Else- 
where, excellent arrangements by the Royal Navy, air cover 
by a few Blenheim fighters, and the good work of a Joint 
Planning Staff that had been sent to Greece when the situation 
began to look dark, succeeded in bringing away close 
on 43,000 out of approximately 57,660 troops who. had been 
sent to Greece. All guns, all transport, and all equipment 
except personal equipment had, however, been lost, largely 
because German bombing of the Pirzus had closed the only 
good port, while German air supremacy made the embarkation 
of personnel an extremely hazardous operation. But although 
Lord Wavell acknowledges that the whole expedition to Greece 
““ was something in the nature of a gamble,” his final, surprising, 
but very interesting, view is that “it was not really such a 
forlorn hope from the military point of view as it may seem 
from its results.” 

At the beginning of May, 1941, the situation in the Middle 
East was full of anxiety. Lord Wavell was threatened with 
having to undertake operations in no fewer than five theatres 
simultaneously. A German attack on Crete was an obvious 
possibility, which events soon confirmed ; the prospect of a 
reinforced German effort in the Western Desert, though 
checked for the moment, constituted a serious menace to 
Egypt; during the first week of May responsibility for 
dealing with a revolt in Iraq was handed over by India to 
Middle East Command; the use which the Germans were 
making of air bases in Syria might develop into a very serious 
threat to the defence of the Suez Canal, the Egyptian ports 
and Palestine ; while, finally, there still remained the remnants 
of the Italian forces in Abyssinia to be cleared up, if possible 
before the rainy season set in. 

To meet these responsibilities Lord Wavell’s resources 
were completely inadequate. To equip the forces for Greece 
many units had had to be stripped of weapons and transport, 
and practically all this equipment had been lost. Transport 
was still reaching the Middle East in very limited quantities 
and its lack was the chief obstacle to completing for war a 
number of units and formations. At the beginning of May 
Lord Wavell had no single complete formation available ; and 
the enemy threat in the Western Desert made very heavy 
demands on what ‘forces he could dispose of. Another 
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German armoured division, which might include as many as 
400 medium tanks, had been landed in Libya; and Lord 
Wavell, among other risks, had to provide against the possi- 
bility that this armoured division might join the other enemy 
forces in the forward area early in May. His own armoured 
troops, except for a detachment in Tobruk, consisted of one 
incomplete armoured brigade composed of one weak battalion 
of cruiser tanks and one battalion, also weak, of infantry 
tanks. This brigade was allotted to the western defence of 
Egypt. The 7th Australian Division was complete but had 
one brigade locked up in Tobruk. The rest of this division 
had to be used for the defence of the Western Desert. The 
gth Australian Division was also in the Tobruk defences. 
The 6th Division had never been completely formed. It had 
only two infantry brigades (the 22nd Guards and the 16th) 
and one other battalion, the Buffs. The 22nd Guards Brigade 
had 50 per cent. of its transport, while the 16th Brigade and 
the Buffs had practically none. The 6th Division had only 
one field regiment of artillery and only two field companies 
of engineers. It was this division that had been preparing 
and training for an operation against the Italian Dodecanese ; 
but when the German counter-offensive against Cyrenaica 
took place, the 6th Division had to be moved from their 
training areas to man the defences of Mersa Matruh against a 
possible German break-through towards the Delta. The 
Polish Brigade, which was also incomplete in transport, had 
to be used to man the Delta defences. 

Of Lord Wavell’s other forces at the beginning of May, the 
6th Australian Division and the New Zealand Division, which 
had fought in Greece, required rest, reorganisation and 
re-equipment, but were in fact divided between Crete and 
Egypt. The 14th Brigade, which should have completed the 
6th Division, had been transferred to Crete. The 1st Cavalry 
Division in Palestine had been stripped of its artillery, engi- 
neers, signals and transport to provide for the needs of other 
formations, but by pooling the whole of the divisional motor 
transport it could still provide one motorised cavalry brigade ; 
this was soon to be despatched to the rescue of Habbaniyah in 
Iraq. Of the unbrigaded infantry battalions—all of them 
short of transport and equipped for static duties only—two 
were under orders to reinforce Malta and the rest were hard 
pressed to find guards and escorts for prisoners-of-war (of 
whom there were still more than 100,000 in Egypt) and other 
internal security duties in Egypt and Palestine. The 4th 
Indian Division was on its way from East Africa, and the Ist 
South African Division would be available shortly. But the 
actual move of these divisions depended on the provision of 
shipping, which was hard to come by. 
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One further batch of reinforcements was.on its way across 
the Mediterranean to the Middle East. This was a convoy of 
ships containing some 200 tanks to re-equip the 7th Armoured 
Division and counter German armour in the Western Desert. 
The great majority of these tanks were, however, infantry 
tanks, slow-moving and of limited range, and, therefore, ill- 
suited for use against fast German tanks in the wide spaces 


of the Western Desert. This convoy reached Egypt on May 12 . 


after a mine had sunk one ship carrying 57 tanks. Every 
effort was made to get the others unloaded, through the work- 
shops, and ready for action by the end of the month. 

Crete was in fact the place where the next enemy blow fell ; 
and arrangements for the defence of Crete were Lord Wavell’s 
particular preoccupation during the few days preceding the 
attack. British troops to the total of a couple of battalions, 
a brigade headquarters, and certain other details had been sent 
to Crete in November, 1940, when, however, the problem was 
merely to secure Suda Bay as a refuelling base for the Royal 
Navy. In February, 1941, an additional British battalion 
was sent to Crete; while during the evacuation of Greece 
about 27,000 troops were landed on the island instead of going 
direct to Egypt, the object being to shorten the sea voyage 
from Greece and increase the number brought away to safety. 
When the German attack took place there were about 28,600 
troops on Crete, of whom about 27,550 were British, 
Australians or New Zealanders. While the fighting was in 
progress five British battalions and a brigade headquarters 
were sent as reinforcements, but one battalion and the brigade 
headquarters had to return to Egypt when their ship was hit 
during the passage. There was a shortage of equipment of all 
kinds, and a portion of the troops were unarmed. There were 
anti-aircraft defences in three limited areas. The field artillery 
consisted of captured Italian guns intended for. static defence 
only. There were nine infantry tanks on the island, two at 
each of the three airfields which had been built and developed 
and three elsewhere. Motor transport was extremely short. 
German air attacks which preceded the main attack soon 
showed that the small force of British fighter aircraft would be 
destroyed on the ground if it tried to maintain itself on the 
island, and the few remaining planes were therefore withdrawn 
the day before the main attack started. There were thus no 
British aircraft on Crete during the attack except two Hurri- 
canes ‘which reached the island on May 23. Defensive works 
on Crete were also limited because engineer units, equipment 
and materials—especially steel for reinforced concrete—were 
always short and requirements elsewhere in the Middle East 
always appeared more urgent. Shipping for Crete was also 
scarce; and though in the period immediately before the 
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German attack every effort was made to send stores and 
materials which would increase the island’s defensive powers, 
a considerable proportion were sunk on the way as German air 
attacks increased in intensity. 

The main German attack began soon after dawn on May 20. 
Its principal features are well known. The Germans concen- 
trated on landing troops by parachute and gliders and accepted 


_ very heavy losses in order todoso. The defence was stubborn, 


and some counter-attacks made at night were successful ; but 
intensive German bombing made movement by day almost 
impossible. German air attacks also inflicted heavy losses on 
the Royal Navy. May 26 proved the critical day. By this 
time the Germans had landed some 30,000 to 35,000 troops on 
the island. In the west a considerable portion of one main 
base area fell into enemy hands. All our troops were much 
exhausted and enemy air bombing was as intensive as ever. 
Early on the morning of May 27, General Freyberg, the New 
Zealander whom Lord Wavell had placed in command on 
Crete, decided that evacuation was inevitable, and reported 
accordingly. Withdrawal followed, the troops marching 
across the island to the south coast, where they were embarked 
by the Royal Navy. ‘“ This withdrawal,” writes Lord Wavell, 
“by troops who had already endured six days of the sternest 
fighting imaginable was a magnificent performance.” The 
Navy sustained heavy losses in ships during the passage to 
and from Crete, and it was decided that the evacuation must 
end on the night of May 31-June 1. Out of the total of 
27,550 Imperial troops on the island, 14,580 were evacuated 
(7,130 out of 14,000 British, 2,890 out of 6,450 Australians, 
and 4,560 out of 7,100 New Zealanders). 

The failure on Crete was due, as is well known, to the 
overwhelming superiority of the Luftwaffe, and to the way in 
which this was handled in conjunction with ground troops. 
Even allowing for the handicaps under which the defenders 
were fighting, Lord Wavell explicitly states that “it was the 
enemy air force that was the deciding factor.”” He adds that 
the troops on the island, including the Greeks, “ fought 
magnificently under the most stern conditions, and deserve 
the very greatest credit for their efforts.” Lord Wavell points 
out how important was the purpose served by the defence of 
Crete. It frustrated the German plan for future operations 
by destroying a large portion of his élite airborne troops. It 
thus in all probability preserved Cyprus, Syria, Iraq and, 
perhaps, Tobruk, and in sum “saved our position in the 
Middle East at a critical time.” 

While preparations to defend Crete and the Western 
Desert absorbed practically all Lord Wavell’s attention 
and resources, a critical situation suddenly arose in Iraq and 
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made fresh demands on Middle East Command. The root of 
the trouble was twofold. First, the Iraqi Government, being 
doubtful as to the outcome of the war, did not want to burn 
its bridges to either Germany or Italy. Secondly, political 
uncertainty and intrgiue culminating in a coup d’état brought 
to office as Prime Minister at a critical time Rashid Ali 
Ghailani, who was known to British Intelligence to 
be in the pay of the Axis, and behind whom, holding the 
real power, stood four well-known pro-Axis Generals in 
the Iraqi army who were known popularly as the Golden 
Square. 

About the middle of April the position in Iraq became so 
threatening that the British Government decided to exercise 
their treaty rights and land a force in Basra. This was done 
on April 18, the troops being sent from India and responsibility 
for Iraq passing at this stage from Middle East to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, India. At the beginning of May hostilities 
broke out between the garrison at Habbaniyah, one of the 
principal R.A.F. stations in Iraq situated some 40 miles west 
of Baghdad, and a much larger force of Iraqi troops which 
assembled on high ground overlooking the aerodrome. On 
May 5, the War Cabinet transferred responsibility for Iraq 
back from India to Middle East and instructed Lord Wavell 
to send a force across the desert to relieve Habbaniyah. The 
only mobile force that Lord Wavell could make available from 
Palestine was one cavalry brigade group; and the Chiefs of 
Staff took the responsibility of ordering this force to be sent 
to Iraq even though this meant that there would be no 
possibility of providing a force for Syria should the need arise. 
On May 7 the small garrison at Habbaniyah (which had been 
reinforced by a British battalion flown from Basra) made a 
successful sortie, after which the. Iraqi force retreated to 
Fallujah on the Euphrates. At this stage German air forces 
were being transported to Iraq, using landing grounds in Syria 
on the way without interference or protest by the Vichy 
French. On May 18 the relieving force from Palestine 
reached Habbaniyah. By the end of the month it was within 
a short distance of Baghdad ; the Mayor of Baghdad arranged 
satisfactory terms of capitulation ; and on June 1 the Regent 
of Iraq, who had escaped to Trans-Jordan at the time of 
Rashid Ali’s coup d’état, returned to Baghdad and formed a 
legitimate government. During June small British and 
Indian detachments were sent to key centres in Iraq, including 
Mosul, Kirkuk, Fallujah and Rutbah. Thus what might have 
been a very serious commitment was in fact liquidated with 
extremely small forces and little trouble, not least because the 
Germans, owing to desperate British resistance and their own 
crippling losses in men and aircraft in Crete, were unable to 
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send to Iraq sufficient forces to carry the Rashid Ali revolu- 
tionary movement to success. 

Soon after the revolt in Iraq had been quelled, Lord Wavell 
was confronted by the need to take action in Syria. He had 
already been pressed in this direction by the Chiefs of Staff 
at the end of April ; early in May, when the problems of Crete . 
were acute, German infiltration into Syria created a fresh 
commitment ; while in the second half of May the Free French 
authorities (including General de Gaulle) were also pressing 
in the same direction. What finally moved Lord Wavell to 
action were the dangers to the Suez Canal and Egypt if the 
enemy succeeded in establishing himself in Syria, as well as 
the threat to Cyprus and the peril that a German occupation 
of Syria would practically complete the encirclement of Turkey 
and make it difficult for the Turks to continue to resist 
German demands. 

In view of all these dangers Lord Wavell decided that 
some risk to the defence of Egypt in the Western Desert had 
to be accepted. He therefore earmarked forces for Syria and 
instructed General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, G.O.C., 
Palestine, to make preparations for a possible advance. As 
usual, one of the principal difficulties was to find the necessary 
transport and signals, and these had to be scraped together 
from other units and formations in order to produce any force 
at all. -In the end, however, the troops were got together, 
and on June 8 the operation began. At this time the Vichy 
French were in greatly superior numbers and had some go 
tanks, whereas Lord Wavell could spare no armoured vehicles 
from the Western Desert. A distinctly strenuous campaign 
followed, during which Lord Wavell had to make reinforce- 
ments available by taking transport off the ships and issuing 
it direct to units, and also had to use troops from Iraq in 
order to increase the pressure on the French. In the end, 
however, the Vichy authorities in Syria gave in, finally signing 
terms on July 14 which brought Syria under Allied occupation. 
Lord Wavell points out that the French in Syria put up an 
extremely stout fight on ground eminently favourable to the 
defence ; and he adds that 


““We must be again considered fortunate in achieving our 
objective with forces which were really insufficient for their task. 
It was only skilful handling and determined fighting that brought 


about success.” 


One more battle in the Western Desert was still before 
Lord Wavell. This battle was fought in the Egyptian frontier 
area on June 15, 16and 17. It was essentially a tank battle. 
On the British side it was fought mainly with the 7th Armoured 
Division, the 11th Indian Infantry Brigade and the 22nd 
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Guards Division. The 7th Armoured Division had been 
re-equipped with cruiser and infantry tanks sent out from 
home. Training, however, owing to lack of time, was by no 
means all that could be desired. The enemy was estimated to 
muster less armour in the forward frontier area than Lord 
Wavell, but to have an advantage in armour in the ratio of 
three to two if he brought up his tanks from the Tobruk area. 
A complex battle followed. On June 15 and 16 the attack 
progressed fairly satisfactorily. On June 17 the situation 
changed very much for the worse, and the British forces had 
no choice but to withdraw. Our losses in personnel were just 
over 1,000, of whom about 150 were killed and 250 missing. 
Our losses in tanks were 25 cruiser tanks (the great majority 
lost by enemy action) and 70 infantry tanks (a considerable 
proportion being due to mechanical breakdowns which could 
have been put right had there been time or had transporters 
been available to bring the damaged vehicles back to the rear). 
Enemy losses were estimated at 40-50 tanks destroyed by 
ground action and others by air action. Enemy personnel 
losses were thought to be heavy. There were various causes 
for the British failure, the main cause being the difficulty of 
combining the fast cruiser tanks with the slow infantry tanks. 
The enemy manceuvred his forces skilfully, though he showed 
little boldness or willingness to close. He also succeeded in 
concentrating practically the whole of his tank forces in the 
forward area without our becoming aware of it. After this 
action, however, he made no attempt to exploit his success 
and his attitude for some months was entirely defensive both 
on the Egyptian frontier and outside Tobruk. 


On July 5, 1941, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, who until 
then had been Commander-in-Chief, India, became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East Forces, in succession to General 
Sir Archibald Wavell (as he then was), who took up the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief, India, on July 11. 
Lord Wavell had just completed a remarkable two years of 
effort and thirteen months of active fighting in one of the 
most critical theatres of war. He had destroyed completely 
and finally Italian military power in East Africa. He had 
also destroyed the Italian threat to Egypt at the time when it 
was most dangerous in relative numbers and power of arms. 
He had checked for the time being the German threat in the 
Western Desert. In Greece and Crete he had failed in efforts 
which were far beyond the power of British arms at the time. 
In Iraq and Syria he had removed for good threats which, 
though relatively small, were potentially very dangerous. 
And he had accomplished all this with resources fantastically 
inadequate in relation to the scale and number of the tasks 
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m hand. Almost all his failures had been thrust upon him 
by higher authorities or by circumstances beyond his control. 
His successes he had won himself by clear thinking, resource 
ingenuity, patience, imperturbable coolness and the most 
resolute, unshakeable will. Few British soldiers have ever 
been charged with more difficult or more fateful tasks. None 
have accomplished their duty as a whole in a manner deserving 
better of their countrymen. 
JULES MENKEN. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Mine Boy. By Peter Abraham. (Dorothy Crisp. 8s. 6d. net.) This is a 
novel describing life in Johannesburg from an African’s point of view, 
written by a native of South Africa. The hero, Zuma, is a fine charac- 
ter, and his life in the hot-house of native life among the mines in 
Johannesburg is told with a clearness and sincerity that at times are 
very moving. In the crisis of his life, when the woman he loved left 
him because of her craving for the white man’s way of life, Zuma’s white 
master, an Irishman with sympathy and understanding of his pain and 
bewilderment, tells him that he must overcome the sickness of his mind, 
and learn to think, to find out what he wants of life; that one must be a 
man first and foremost, and a black or a white man afterwards; that one 
must not think only in terms of colour. This question of colour is 
indeed one of the great problems of the British Empire; and here the 
point of view of the coloured man is put quietly and simply, without 
bitterness. Perhaps one day the problem may be solved, as in Brazil, 
where there is no colour bar and the question resolves itself into one 
of character, not colour, 


DaRWINIsM AND Human Lire. By J. Arthur Thomson. (Andrew 
Melrose. 10s. 6d.) Professor Thomson’s outstanding qualities as a 
man of science who yet in expression possesses the common touch makes 


~ welcome this reprint of his book on Darwinism, itself apparently part 


of a series of reprints of some of his better-known works. Readers who 
turn to its pages, besides enjoying Professor Thomson’s style, will, 
according to temperament, take more or less pleasure in marking the 
change in the philosophic assumptions underlying the theory of evolu- 
tion which have overtaken the intellectual world since the time, now 
nearly four decades ago, when this book was first written, 


IN 1940 


INVASION PLANS 


On Monday, November 18, Mr. Attlee issued the following 
account of German Invasion Plans. This had been compiled, 
he said, from captured German documents and interrogation 
of prisoners-of-war. 


GERMAN PREPARATIONS FOR INVASION IN 1940 


In July, 1940, Hitler had outrun his immediate plans and 
was faced with the first major unexpected check to his 
strategy. If he was to avoid a prolonged war—with the 
danger that, if forced to a final reckoning with Russia, he 
would be involved in a war on two fronts—he had to find 
means of compelling Britain to abandon the struggle. The 
military situation resulting from the fall of France seems to 
have encouraged Hitler to believe that Britain would be ready 
to accept a compromise peace. But concurrently with his 
efforts to obtain such a peace, he directed that planning for the 
invasion of the United Kingdom should be begun and pushed 
rapidly forward, both as a threat to supplement the peace 
offer, and as a practical alternative to be adopted if that offer 
should fail. 

2. Until then the Germans had undertaken no long-term 
planning for the invasion of this country, apart from certain 
purely naval plans which had been elaborated by the Naval 
Operations Division since November, 1939. On May 21, 1940, 
Raeder discussed the subject with Hitler, and on July 2 
Hitler ordered intelligence appreciations to be prepared and 
planning to begin for operation Sealion (the invasion of 
England). The following is an extract from a directive issued 
by Hitler on July 16, 1940: 

“Since England, in spite of her militarily hopeless situa- 
tion, shows no signs of coming to terms, I have decided to 
prepare a landing operation against England and, if necessary, 
to carry itout. . . . The preparations for the entire operation 
must be completed by mid-August.” 

The German staffs were, therefore, given little over a month 
in which to make all preparations. 

3. It is clear that the General Staff of the German Army 
were apprehensive of the proposed operation. The German 
advance to the Channel Coast had been unexpectedly rapid, 
and no plans had been prepared for such an ambitious under- 
taking. Part of the Luftwaffe had already been re-deployed 
elsewhere. Assault shipping was limited to such barges and 
river boats as could be brought from Germany or the Nether- 
lands. These craft were incapable of standing up to anything 
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but a calm sea, or of disembarking tanks or vehicles without 
elaborate conversion. The troops had no training in amphi- 
bious assaults, nor had the staffs any experience in this 
unaccustomed technique. In the last resort, everything 
depended on the ability of the Navy and Air Force to transport 
and cover the invading forces. 

4. According to Doenitz, subsequently Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Navy, it was generally accepted by the 
German leaders that their Navy would be no match for the 
Royal Navy, which they expected to be sacrificed to the last 
vessel and the last man to counter a landing. They thought 
it essential, therefore, that the German Air Force should 
accept the double role of both destroying the Royal Air Force 
and preventing the Royal Navy from attacking a landing 
force. Goering was confident that the German Air Force 
would be equal to both these tasks. Jodl and Keitel accepted 
his view, and were prepared to make the attempt on the basis 
that the German Navy would be asked to do no more than 
meet the Army’s essential requirements for transportation. 
According to Doenitz, the German Navy, though unequal to 
the larger task of protection, could have met these 
requirements. 

5. The German Naval High Command appear, however, 
to have taken the view, in spite of the confidence of Goering, 
that even if the Luftwaffe had succeeded in defeating the Royal 
Air Force in the Battle of Britain, it would still have been 
incapable of carrying out its second task, namely, preventing 
the Royal Navy from attacking a seaborne landing force. 
They considered that the Luftwaffe had not the necessary 
weapons, and that the bombs in use at that time were of far 
too small a calibre, to prevent heavy ships from coming to 
grips with the landing force. In spite of the view of the 
German Naval Command it is probable that, if the Royal Air 
Force had been defeated, the operation would have been 
launched. 

6. The preparatory phase of the whole operation was to be 
an air offensive, whose objectives were the destruction of the 
Royal Air Force in the air and on the ground, and the destruc- 
tion of ports, communications, aircraft production plants, and 
food storage depots in London. The air offensive was to begin 
on August 13, though owing to naval factors it would be 
impossible for the invasion itself to take place until Sep- 
tember 15. A decision would be taken later, in the light of 
the success gained in the preparatory phase, whether the - 
operation could take place at all that year. This would depend 
on two factors: whether the German Air Force could 
neutralise the Royal Air Force and so obtain air mastery over 
the whole invasion area, and whether, given the inadequacy 
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of the German Navy, the German Air Force could provide 
protection for the invasion forces and prevent attacks by the 
British Navy. 

7. So far as it went, the general plan of operation Sealion 
was for landings by two armies, with 25 divisions in all, 
between Folkestone and Worthing. Ten divisions were to be 
landed on the first four days to form the initial bridgehead. 
After about eight days an advance was to be made to the first 
objective, a line running from the Thames estuary along the 
hills south of London to Portsmouth. The course of the battle 
would then depend on circumstances, but efforts were to be 
made to cut London off from the west as quickly as possible. 
Parachute troops were to be used only for the capture of 
Dover. A third army might possibly be employed for a 
landing in Lyme Regis Bay if necessary. 

8. The Orders issued subsequently showed that Hitler 
was most reluctant to take a decision on operation Sealion. 
On August 16 an order was issued to the effect that a decision 


was still delayed, but that preparations should continue up to ° 


September 15. On August 27, orders were issued to prepare 
for embarkation at Rotterdam, Antwerp and Le Havre. On 
September 3, D-Day was fixed for September 21, but it was 
provided that all operations were liable to cancellation 24 
hours before zero hour. On September 17, Hitler decided on 
the further postponement of the operation, and on September 
Ig orders were given to discontinue the strategic concentration 
of shipping and to disperse existing concentrations of craft in 
view of Allied air attacks. On October 12, the operation was 
called off until the spring, though deception measures were to 
continue. 

g. The result of the Battle of Britain had been that the 
Luftwaffe had failed to carry out the first of the tasks assigned 
to it, namely, the destruction of the Royal Air Force. As this 
essential preliminary to invasion had not been achieved, the 
whole operation was postponed. 

10. The deception measures mentioned in paragraph 8 
above were maintained through the spring and early summer 
of 1941. In July of that year Hitler again postponed the 
operation until the spring of 1942, on the assumption that by 
that time “ the Russian campaign would be completed.” The 
project does not seem to have been seriously considered 
again. 

4 1x. It has. been widely believed in this country that-a 
German invasion attempt was actually launched in 1940. This 
belief is based partly on the fact that a number of German 
bodies were washed up on the south coast of England in 
August and September, 1940; and partly on the knowledge 
that the “ invasion imminent ”’ signal was issued by General 
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Headquarters, Home Forces on September 7, 1940. The facts 
are as stated in the following paragraphs. 

12. In August, 1940, the Germans were embarking their 
army in the barges in harbours along the French coast, but 
there is no evidence that they ever left harbour as a fleet to 
invade this country. Bombing raids on those harbours were 
carried out by Bomber Command and some barges which put 
to sea, probably to escape the raids, were sunk either by 
bombing or on encountering bad weather. During the next 
six weeks bodies of German soldiers were washed up at 
scattered points along the coast between Cornwall and 
Yarmouth (amounting to about 36 over a period of a month). 

13. On September 7, 1940, the British Chiefs of Staff 
considered a report on possible German action against the 
United Kingdom. The main features of this report were : 

‘‘ (a) The westerly and southerly movement of barges and 
small ships to ports between Ostend and Le Havre suggested 
a very early date for invasion, since such craft would not be 
moved unnecessarily early to ports so much exposed to 
bombing attacks ; 

“(b) The striking strength of the German Air Force, 
disposed between Amsterdam and Brest, had been increased 
by the transfer of 160 long-range bomber aircraft from 
Norway; and short-range dive-bomber units had been 
re-deployed to forward aerodromes in the Pas de Calais area, 
presumably in preparation for employment against this 
country ; 

“‘(c) Four Germans captured on landing from a rowing 


~ boat on the south-east coast had confessed to being spies, and 


had said that they were to be ready at any time during the 
next fortnight to report the movement of British reserve 
formations in the area Oxford—Ipswich—London—Reading ; 

‘“‘(d) Moon and tide conditions during the period Sep- 
tember 8—-Io were most favourable for a seaborne invasion on 
the south-east coast.” 

14. This report indicated that German preparations for 
invasion were so advanced that it could be attempted at any 
time. Taking into account the German air attacks, which were 
at that time concentrated against aerodromes and aircraft 
factories, the Chiefs of Staff agreed that the possibility of 
invasion had become imminent, and that the defence forces 
should stand by at immediate notice. 

15. At General Headquarters, Home Forces, there was 
then no machinery by which the then existing eight hours’ 
notice for readiness could be adjusted to a state of readiness 
for “‘ immediate action” by intermediate stages. 

The code word “ Cromwell,” signifying “‘ invasion immi- 
nent’ was therefore issued by General Headquarters, Home 
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Forces, that evening (8 p.m., September 7) to the Eastern and 
Southern Commands implying “action stations” for the 
forward (coastal) divisions. It was also issued to all 
formations in the London area and to the 4th and 7th Corps 
in General Headquarters Reserve, implying a state of readiness 
at short notice. The code word was repeated for information 
to all other Commands in the United Kingdom. 

16. In some parts of the country certain Home Guard 
Commanders, acting on their own initiative, called out the 
Home Guard by the ringing of church bells. This in turn gave 
rise to rumours that enemy parachutists were landing. There 
were also various reports, subsequently proved to be incorrect, 
that German E-boats were approaching the coast. 

On the following morning (September 8), General Head- 
quarters, Home Forces, gave instructions that the Home 
Guard were not to be permanently called out on receipt of the 
code word “ Cromwell,’”’ except for special tasks ; also, that 
church bells were to be rung only by order of a Home Guard 
who had himself seen at least 25 parachutists landing, and not 
because other bells had been heard, or for any other reason. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 


THE concise official account of Germany’s Invasion plans 
given on November 18 and printed above sent me, as it 
must have done many others, to a Diary kept in 1940. 

I live in a part of England which was then threatened. 
The Battle of Britain took place overhead. My house was set 
on fire by German incendiaries on August 24. The railway 
lines on both sides of us—the line to Ashford and the line to 
Hastings were continually broken. We went to London— 
where the business of the National Review often took me—by 
road, through smoking ruins. 

All this made us very well aware that the threat to South- 
east England was great in August and September, 1940, and 
we were equally aware of the slender nature of our defences. 
The official account of German intentions says that an 
operation “‘ Sealion ’’ was designed to make landings between 
Worthing and Folkestone, that 25 divisions were to be put 
on shore landed between these two places, and that German 
parachutists were to secure Dover. On August 27 an order 
was issued to the German army to prepare for this adventure 
by embarkation at Rotterdam, Antwerp and Le Havre. A 
later order, given on September 3, fixed D-Day for 
September 21. 

I saw, at that time, something of those on whose shoulders 
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rested the heavy duty of defending our region with few troops 
and weapons, and though we never asked a question, we 
guessed their anxieties. At night we watched the sky flaming 
over London, Chatham, Maidstone, and over villages and 
houses nearer to us. By day we looked on at the prodigious 
valour of our airmen, who fought overhead all the first fort- 
night of September with a crescendo of success. On 
Wednesday, September 11, the diary noted that : 


“‘ There was a tremendous procession of German bombers and 
fighters towards London soon after 3.30. They came over in 
impressive masses, but within a few minutes of their appearance 
they were broken up in‘flight, some with smoke pouring from them, 
some abandoned—their crews in parachutes ; one shot down over 
this house fell beyond Robertsbridge. In all 73 were brought down 
in this fight, one in a neighbouring hopfield (at Flimwell) where the 
crew were nearly lynched by the hop-pickers—London women who 
had seen their homes destroyed.” 


Posts were irregular—-telephones almost unusable. A 
kind neighbour, who went up to London by road daily, took 
my copy up to the National Review office and brought back 
the proofs. The next days are full of just such entries, as the 
one I have quoted. On September 17 the triumphant airmen 
brought down in all 185 German planes. 

The official account now given us says that on September 17 
Hitler called off ‘‘ Sealion’”’ for that year. But we did not 
know this and the overhead fighting and the bombing of 
London went on. My diary notes on September 19 that we 
had : 


“The sensation of continually waiting for news in a world 
where neither posts, telegraphs nor telephones are working .. . 
the railways are in chaos.” 


On the night of September 20, 40 local telephone wires 
were cut and we were isolated for days. On September 21, 
Sir Edward Grigg (now Lord Altrincham), then Under- 
Secretary for War, came down to stay. He could not com- 
municate with me so his visit was a delightful surprise. 
General Schreiber, who commanded the division with head- 
quarters at Hawkhurst, dined that night. Now, the 21st was 
the date selected—as we now know—for the invasion. The 
next day when Sir Edward Grigg and General Thorne (now 
Sir Andrew Thorne) who commanded the troops in Kent and 
Sussex all through those anxious weeks, were out inspecting 
near Arundel, a messenger, sent in haste by the Foreign 
Office, caught them at 2.30 to tell them that President 
Roosevelt had sent for our Ambassador in Washington to tell 
him that the invasion of England was to begin on September 22 
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at 3 p.m. The General and the Minister looked at each other 
and decided there was nothing to be done in half an hour, so 
they carried on with their programme—since when I have 
believed in the story of Sir Francis Drake and the bowls. 

I have said nothing about the secret corps, which was 
to take up the work of resistance under the command of 
Colonel Peter Fleming if the German army occupied Kent 
and Sussex. We saw a lot of them, but nothing was ever 
put in my diary about them. Colonel Fleming had enrolled 
a stout-hearted corps of farmers and game-keepers. He 
had dumps of food and explosives in the woods and practised 
his tactics upon our own soldiers. Once he gave notice that 
he would kidnap General Schreiber on a certain date—and he 
very nearly succeeded. 

These days of a dangerous year were very anxious, but they 
were illuminated by the high spirit of the soldiers and the 
stoical courage of the civil population. A few timid 
neighbours had fled—very few. Of the vast majority who 
quietly stayed at home I never heard of anyone being fright- 
ened. It was a lesson in bravery to see the children on the 
roads taking their long walks-to their schools during the raids 
and during the much worse ‘‘ doodles ”’ of 1944. 


V. MILNER. 


AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET 


REFLECTIONS ON SoME AsPECTS OF BriTISH FOREIGN POLICY BETWEEN 
THE Two Wortp Wars. By Lt.-Col. Hon. Arthur Murray. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 48 pages.) This booklet is worthy of 
being read with care for two reasons: first, it does not waste our time, 
and secondly, it is full of important and little-known facts. The presenta- 
tion is coherent and business-like. Colonel Murray knows what he is 
talking about. Between Mr. Lloyd-George’s ill-starred intervention in 
foreign affairs after 1918 and up inclusively to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
unfortunate repetition of such an intervention in the fatal days before the 
invasion of Poland by Hitler in 1939 lies a period of British international 
relations full of exasperating gaps in what the public knows of the truth. 
These Reflections represent a successful effort to fill those gaps. So far as 

_the reviewer knows the curious partnership of Mr. Chamberlain with his 
chief adviser Sir Horace Wilson and to the exclusion of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and of his permanent diplomatic staff has never 
before been so clearly stated. The booklet begins with the revelation of 
the amazing acceptance by Lord Curzon of Mr. Lloyd George’s dictates, 
and it ends with a dramatic exposure of the tragic disorder into which 
British diplomacy had fallen in the months which preceded Munich and 
then separated it from the outbreak of World War II. 


DOOMED BY. LAW 


IT is axiomatic that a nation of some 45 millions of people, 
responsible for the happiness and prosperity of one quarter 
of the world, cannot expect success, prosperity or even safety, 
unless besides its moral leadership it keeps ahead in invention 
and the useful arts: and, by scientists and thinkers abroad, 
it is widely recognised that Great Britain has, in a measure 
greater than any other nation in the world, the gift of inven- 
tion. If the enemies of our State can deprive us of this gift 
by causing our inventive genius and creative artists to depart 
for other lands, as they are doing, they will have gone far 
towards destroying us. 

It has often been stated publicly that Britain’s prosperity 
depends upon her exports. Yet it is not often enough borne 
in mind by our legislators that invention is a very foundation 
of success in building a vast, lucrative export trade, since 
producing the best goods at the lowest economic cost forms 
an integral, vital part. Clearly, the present policy—the screw 
was put on in 1945—pursued with almost fanatical zeal in 
Britain, is aimed at discouraging invention within our borders. 
Sooner or later, if it is persisted in, it must bring the whole of 
that enormous section of our industrial effort which is geared 
to establish our place in the world’s competitive markets, 
crashing to the ground. Should this happen, it would be 
followed, inevitably, by long, dreary years of unemployment 
and dwindling taxable profits. Toavert sucha disaster must be 
the real and passionate aim of every patriot. Standing upon 
the threshold of the atomic era, as when at the threshold of 
the era of steam, in the industrial revolution, Britain stands 
again at a crossroads. 

As an indication of the importance of this question, a 
Committee, specially appointed by the United States Senate, 
was set up to advise on Patents and Free Enterprise. In 1941 
it issued a long, carefully thought-out, very able report of 
about 110,000 words, summarising its findings in just two 
points :— 

(x) “The imprisonment of invention and production 
spells doom,” and 

(2) “‘ The nation which discovers how to release to mankind 
the storehouses of creative energy shall inherit the earth.” 

England’s survival now depends upon her ability to export. 
Time and time again, ad nauseam, we are told this by our 
Socialist ministers. Of natural wealth, she has coal. Her 
other exportable goods are her manufactures. If England 
wins, or handles, her coal by out-of-date methods, or with 
out-of-date machinery, making its cost prohibitive, she will 
be unable to export her coal—except at an appalling loss. If 
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her manufactures are out of date, or produced by out-of-date 
machines, making them too costly, she will be unable to export 
her manufactures either. If she cannot export, her unemployed 
will run into millions, and her unproductive doles, by making 
her goods even more costly, will make matters worse. She 
will be doomed. 

And the remedy ? Very largely, I believe, it lies in the 
encouragement of inventors, and in the removal of every 
obstacle to invention, to the marketing of their inventions 
and the manufacture and setting up for production of their 
newly invented machines. 

What is the position to-day in this nation which is renowned 
for its inventive genius? It could hardly be more deplorable. 
The situation might even have been designed deliberately to 
discourage inventors, to drive them to America and elsewhere. 
For example, Rule 3 (m) Ig (2) and 21 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918, makes all royalty receipts appear as income, despite 
the fact that each year one-sixteenth of the life of a patent 
goes. Thus, all royalties are subject to both income tax and 
surtax, and in important cases up to 974 per cent. of the 
royalties may be taken by the State, leaving nothing for the 
provision of the wherewithal necessary to produce the 
invention! A farce, surely, but the irony is that it is a tragic 
farce. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is necessary for an 
inventor not only to work out his invention, but to produce the 
commercial article, to go out into the markets and secure 
orders, execute them successfully, and get repeat orders—all 
this before established firms want even to take notice. If he 
does not proceed in this way, the life of the patent is oftimes 
exhausted before he gets started. Not surprisingly, the 
reasons for this are manifold. In the first place, the estab- 
lished manufacturer is turning out his own standard product 
for which he has all the proper machines and tools, purchased, 
arranged and functioning like clockwork. Because the new 
product would upset all that, he hopes it will not become 
established in public favour and, often enough, his sales 
staff do what they can to oppose it. After all, competition in 
the commercial and industrial fields, as elsewhere, is motivated 
by self-interest, for good or ill. Again, the technical staff of 
an established firm are usually well dug in. They fear an 
outsider. If he comes and demonstrates the superiority of 
something valuable, their directors may begin to think ; 
perhaps they even may take the inventor into the firm. 
Perhaps the technicians may think that in time he will find 
it necessary to replace them, in which case they would resist 
him. 

If the new invention is good, it is absolutely essential that 
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the inventor should be able quickly to build up a capital 
structure to acquire the factory and the tools, so that, within 
the shortest time, his invention might be available for the 
public good. Invariably, thanks to our legislators, he cannot 
do this in England, But if he leaves England he can do it. 
In England the Income Tax Acts make it quite impossible. 
He must leave for a country which, at least in this one respect 
of encouraging inventive genius, is more enlightened. And 
that will remain an inescapable fact until the Income Tax 
Acts are amended in regard to private invention, research 
work and patents. So that lamentable upshot is this : while 
America, and other countries, wisely choose to release creative 
energy so as “to inherit the earth,” England still chooses to 
imprison invention and production, which, eventually, must 
spell her doom if it is blindly persisted in. 

Examples are countless. I have read a letter from an 
English Army officer written recently from Lisbon; it 
recounts this story: ‘‘ As I was flying at 10,000 feet on my 
way back here, conversation turned on the tendency of 
fountain pens to splutter ink at that altitude unless emptied. 
An American on the plane said that he had a pen which was 
impervious to heat, cold or altitude. We asked him to show 
it to us, which he did, saying it was invented by an Englishman 
before the war, but that owing to taxation he had taken it to 
the Argentine, taken out world patents there and set up a 
factory employing Argentine capital and labour owing to our 
legislators being abysmally ignorant of the harm they are 
doing by taxing royalties. On the pen was stamped “ Industria 
Argentine,” and it sold at seven American dollars. It only 
wanted filling every eighteen months with ordinary use, and, 
the American said, sales ran into seven figures.” 

When, in terms of national loss, this story is analysed, we 
find: (a) loss of employment to our nationals; (b) loss of 
profits wherewith to pay for necessary imports; (c) loss of 
revenue from the company, the inventor and the company’s 
employees ; (d) loss of the inventor himself and of those 
brother inventors who follow his lead ; (e) loss of prestige for 
the nation ; (f) loss of competitive power which passed to 
the Argentine ; (g) loss on doles for those deprived of employ- 
ment. 

Years ago, before the 1945 Income Tax Act (Section 37), 
took from inventors up to 974 per cent. of the purchase price 
of patents, a British inventor with a gift for cigarette-making 
machinery sold some of his patents for £160,000. He was 
allowed to keep that, as the capital asset it undoubtedly was. 
Exercising a long-cherished desire, he put the money into a 
factory for making cigarettes. And, although he died less 
than two decades ago, his company has been contributing 
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£2,250,000 per annum to our revenue for the last four years, 
which is not a bad return for allowing a talented genius his 
freedom! On the other hand, in England to-day, nearly all 
of that £160,000, falsely called “income ’”’ for purposes of 
extortion by the 1945 Income Tax Act (Section 37), would be 
taken from him in tax and surtax. Gone would be the 
£2,250,000 per annum for the revenue, gone employment for 
thousands, gone the contribution of those thousands to the 
revenue, to be replaced sooner or later by doles, for those 
who had been deprived of their means of livelihood by 
unpractical legislators. 

Many other examples, of course, could be cited to illustrate 
loss in terms of national prestige, but one may suffice: how 
many know that the famous Diesel engine, in world-wide use 
to-day, was not invented originally by Diesel, but by Ackroyd- 
Stewart, a Briton, years before Diesel ever thought of it ? 

Apparently the precedent of taxing patent royalties which, 
incidentally, is inconsistent with the terms of patent grants 
(“ The Patentee shall have the whole profit and advantage 
from time to time accruing ’’), was introduced in, or before, 
1842 by some enthusiastic, albeit Shylockian tax-gatherer, 
who it is only charitable to suppose, could not possibly have 
foreseen where it would lead. At that time there was no 
surtax at all, and income tax was so trifling that this breach of 
the terms of the Crown patent grants was either unnoticed, or 
ignored, by the victims, who continued their vital work for 
their country and for their fellowmen. 

In 1945 came the greatest iniquity of all, namely the 
arbitrary declaration that henceforth the purchase considera- 
tion for patents should be treated as income subject to income 
tax and surtax. Consequently to-day those inventors who 
realise what is waiting for them know that, if successful, they 
are figuratively going to be set upon and punished. The grim 
reality is that no individual with an inventive gift can afford 
now to risk his time, money and energy on research. An 
impasse has been reached. To continue to tread this path is 
to tread the path of doom with eyes wide open. Invention is 
discouraged. Competitive nations will pass ours: exports 
will dwindle. Taxable profits, inescapably, will decline. If 
the present Government would spend one-hundredth part of 
the time they devote to dialectics and plans for nationalisa- 
tion to undo the harm caused in the past, they would find a 
reward not only in money, but in a gladdening of the hearts of 
many of our young inventors. 

Amendment of present taxation of patent receipts, whether 
in the form of royalties, or purchase price, or any other form, 
is essential. Creative energy in chains is crying for release so 
that, in the Biblical phrase, it may multiply, replenish the 
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earth and win the earth’s bounty for the sustenance of the 
people. Only the unproductive and unpractical legislator of 
taxes stands in the way—and those blind forces in the back- 
ground who inspire him. They are England’s enemies. 

A valuable invention is usually a man’s life work. It is 
certainly not his income. Rather is it his baby on which he 
spends his income. If marketed, the State, for all time, would 
have revenue from the profits of such marketing. The more 
such inventors, the more the revenue. England’s present 
practice is as if a man ploughed and sowed a field of corn, and 
knowing it will bring forth a thousandfold, reaps it before the 
ears of corn appear. Truly ‘‘ whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad.” 

P. St. GEORGE KIRKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ROBBER PARLIAMENT 


S1R,—It is a long time since I learnt English History at school, 
but I seem to remember a “ Long ”’ Parliament, a ““ Rump ”’ 
Parliament and other nicknames for that august assembly. 

Should not the present Parliament go down to History 
by the name of the “‘ Robber” Parliament? It seems a 
fitting designation, as it robs us not only of our savings, and 
our investments, but of our Liberty. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT AULD (Lieut.-Colonel). 
Guards Club, 
16 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, W.1. 


A CHAT ABOUT WOODCOCK 


[ The following article by the late George Campion was written 
in 1888. It is still of interest in 1947.] 


THE autumn months have once more come and gone. 
Long sunny days on hillsides of purple heather, joys of yellow 
stubble and cool green turnip fields are past for another year— 
for many a gallant sportsman past for aye. 

It is not too much to say that of all the birds which fall to 
the gun of the British sportsman in the course of the season, 
not one is there capable of producing the same lively feeling 
of satisfaction as does the poor, much-persecuted woodcock— 
scolopax rusticola. A bad sign, too, will it be of our younger 
generation of sportsmen when such ceases to be the case, 
natural and even laudable as it may be for them to sigh for an 
opportunity to beat the recorded bags of grouse and partridges 
made by the master shots of the day, or to take part, if only 
for once, in a day’s cover-shooting where the sport is princely, 
often in more senses than one. These are all forms of sport 
only too excellent in their way, and oh fortunati nimium, who 
are in a position to enjoy each one to perfection in its turn. 
Absurd, too, is it to underrate the skill required for any of 
these, but yet, after all, there remains the one great point of 
difference. There are absent those alluring charms which 
hope and uncertainty ever bring in their train. Often as 
grouse, partridge or pheasant may be missed, we do not look 
upon him as lost ; the very same shot will be got soon again, 
possibly even at the very same bird. But with the woodcock 
—ah, there it is! When he glides over our heads, silently and 
irrevocably as do the passing years, we fear we have seen that 
little fowl for the first, for the last time. Not the same parish, 
not the same county, not the same country even may he next 
run the gauntlet of the gun in. 

Then, too, what a gleam of almost poetry and romance 
does the woodcock infuse into the most matter-of-fact day’s 
cover-shooting. The writer of the article on woodcock in the 
Badminton Shooting Book remarks: “‘ There are many estates 
where a cock may occur but once or twice in the year, though 
game may be counted in thousands.” Contrast this with 
what a day’s shooting in the same covers would be were it but 

‘enlivened with the not infrequent shout of “‘ Cock! Cock! 
Mark cock!!!” Then the head keeper will tell you with 
marvellous accuracy the number of pheasants in his covers 
a given number of guns ought to bring to bag on a given day. 
It is a mere question of how the shooting goes. He will not, 
however, even venture a guess at the number of woodcock 
you are likely to see. That is all a question of “ if they’re in.” 
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A considerable number of woodcock are every year bred 
in Great Britain, especially in Ireland, the south of England, 
and certain districts in Scotland, such as the vast woods of 
Sutherlandshire, Inverness-shire and Argyllshire. They are 
one of the earliest nesting birds, and have two broods in the 
year. The nest is of the roughest description, situated 
probably among some fern or grass at the foot of a tree, in 
some secluded part of a wood. The eggs are, as a rule, four 
in number, of a dirty cream colour, one end, which is consi- 
derably larger than the other, being mottled with blotches of 
pale red and brown. The darker ones in particular, for they 
vary much in richness of colouring, are not without a certain 
quaint resemblance to the look of the bird itself. They are 
hatched by the middle of April, when the old bird carries the 
young ones off to favourite feeding-places in the neighbour- 
hood. This is done by cuddling them up with her feet, legs, 
and even bill, against her breast and body, but not by lifting 
them up in her claws, as so often, even nowadays, erroneously 
stated. White, in his Natural History of Selborne, says :— 


**Tt cannot, indeed, be denied but that, now and then, we hear 
of a woodcock’s nest or young bird, discovered in some part or 
other of this island ; but then they are always mentioned as rarities, 
and somewhat out of the common course of things.” 


With this please to compare the following extract from a 
rather rare work nowadays, by Dr. Latham, an eminent 
ornithologist, who was born in 1740 and died in 1837 :— 


“On the 1st of May, 1769, the gamekeeper of Horace Mann, 
Esq., shot a couple of woodcock in Chellenden Wood and also a 
couple the preceding day, which were sitting on their young.” 


He likewise says that— 


* A friend of his found a female woodcock sitting on her eggs 
and the male close at hand ; she was so tame as to suffer him to touch 
her without rising ; and about the year 1781 a brace of old woodcock 
with five young ones full fledged were found: three of the young 
were taken, and presented to a lady in the neighbourhood, one of 
which soon died and is now in her possession.” 


Can it be wondered at that woodcocks’ nests were 
mentioned as “ rarities and somewhat out of the common 
course of things,”’ when this was the inhospitable reception the 
poor visitors met with in the so-called good old times? A 
couple of cock shot in one wood on May 1, and another couple 
the day preceding when sitting on their young. And this, too, 
be it observed, not by a poacher—or, at least, not by a recog- 
nised poacher—nor by some half-fledged pot-hunter burning 
to distinguish himself by killing a couple of cock, in or out of 
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season, but by a person who is facetiously termed a “ game- 
keeper.”’ 

However, we have, let us hope, changed all that. Apart 
from any Acts of Parliament for the preservation of wild 
birds, a more healthy feeling prevails to-day, and we believe 
the woodcock might breed in safety almost anywhere without 
fear of being shot while sitting on eggs or young, so tame as 
to be touched by hand before rising. It is further satisfactory 
to reflect the number of woodcock which remain to nest in 
Great Britain and Ireland is, beyond doubt, not decreasing. 
There are few keepers on extensive estates in the localities we 
have already mentioned as favourite ones for the nesting of 
woodcock, unable any spring to show not only a few but 
sufficient nests to make a fair sprinkling of cock throughout 
the covers if they would only stay till the season for shooting 
them arrived, which is just what the home-bred birds will 
not do. The cause of this increase has been attributed by 
some to the planting of larch and other woods affording good 
cover for the birds. This must doubtless contribute in a 
measure to their increase, still it is more, we think, to be 
attributed to the protection they receive now that game- 
preserving has become so general, which prevents their 
destruction at all seasons, and by all sorts of unhallowed 
means, such as hanging nets, nooses, springs and gins. 
Another cause, paradoxical as it may seem at first blush, of 
many a bird remaining with us, is the perpetual shooting that 
goes on throughout the season all over the country. Only let 
an unhappy cock rise in, we might almost say the same 
parish with some shooters, and—bang !—bang! The result is 
that numberless birds not brought to bag are hit, and though 
these may give no outward or visible sign of being injured, 
still, when shortly afterwards their time to migrate arrives, 
the longing for migration is either temporarily paralysed, or 
that marvellous instinct implanted in all living creatures, and 
in none more so than in the feathered tribe, whispers to some 
a doubt of their ability to compass that long, dark passage 
across the sea which brought them so lately to our shores. 

But though a great many birds are annually bred in various 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, these form a comparatively 
small percentage of what fall to the sportsman’s gun in the 
course of a season. By about the middle of October the little 
““ wanderer of the night ’’ may be expected to drop in at any 
time, the first flight being heralded by an advanced guard of 
redwings, fieldfares and tiny goldcrests. On through the 
months of November and December the cry is still they come. 
From the vast forests of Norway, Sweden and the North of 
Europe they wend their way across the Northern Sea. Though 
it is invariably at night they migrate, they are in no way 
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dependent upon the moon, but upon the force and direction 
of the wind for the particular district or part of our coast they 
happen to pitch upon. A light breeze ahead, or on one side— 
but not a following one—is what the woodcock love, though 
they may be at times unfortunate enough to migrate under 
circumstances of the greatest disadvantage, even in such a 
gale as to land them in a state of perfect exhaustion on our 
coasts. Probably the most favourable wind is a light easterly 
one, which is so often accompanied by damp and mist, or a 
northerly one, which would account for Ireland, the west coast 
of Great Britain, and the Scilly Isles, 20 miles west of Land’s 
End, being dropped down upon by the woodcock on their 
first arrival, from the height they are known to fly. at on their 
way over. Dr. Stanley, in his History of Birds, discusses at 
length the question of why the birds arrive in such numbers 
on the west instead of the east coast, coming apparently to 
the conclusion that at their rate of flight they have overshot 
the British Isles at night, and with morning turned back upon 
them rather than face the unknown perils of the broad 
Atlantic. He argues that such a state of exhaustion as the 
woodcock is so often found in upon its first arrival is difficult 
otherwise to account for in the case of a bird whose rapidity 
of flight is known to be exceeded by few, if any, of the feathered 
race, being estimated at no less than 150 miles an hour. That 
this rapid flight is maintained to the last is proved by the 
fact of their flying against a lighthouse, and breaking glass 
2 inch in thickness, the bird being found dead with its breast- 
bone smashed. Curiously enough, Dr. Stanley, a page or so 
further on, gives another and different explanation of this 
same state of exhaustion, for he says :— 


“In the first place, their lean, poor, and often scurfy condition 
is not owing to exhaustion from length of flight, because not only 
those which are found on the eastern coast are usually very weak and 
reduced, but even those which are killed in Norway, before the 
migration has taken place, are found to be already in an emaciated 
state and infested with vermin.” 


This would appear to afford a further reason for .their 
annual change of locality, other than the mere moving to 
where a less severe climate might provide more abundant food, 
and to add one more to the many mysteries connected with 
the migration of birds. 

On their first arrival the birds are scattered throughout the 
woods and hillsides, about favourite haunts and old-frequented 


‘spots, a holly bush hard by a spring being perhaps the most 


certain find of all. However much they may be down in 
weight when they arrive, give them but a few suitable moon- 
light nights, and it is not long before they become up to their 
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full weight and plump again. The average weight of the 
woodeock may be stated to be from 12 to 14 ounces, though 
birds considerably larger are quite common, and they have 
been killed of different weights up to a monster, recorded by 
Yarrell, which was said to weigh 27 ounces. The weight of 
this bird is apparently well supported by authority, for 
Yarrell gives a letter from Lady Peyton to Miss Hoste, dated 
Uggeshall, December 25, 1801, in which she says 


** I saw it weighed both in scales and steelyards, as did Sir Henry 
and a carpenter at work from Swaffham, and, wonderful as the 
weight may appear, it was exactly twenty-seven ounces. I believe 
it was about 1775 or 1776. Some years before that a woodcock 
was killed at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, which weighed twenty-four 


ounces.” 


The editor of this edition of Yarrell observes that while it 
is impossible to question the statement of a lady, it is permis- 
sible to quote what the late Mr. Gould remarked when told 
of a woodcock shot near Halifax in 1861, and said to have 
turned the scale at 20 ounces: ‘“‘ A bird of this weight I have 
never seen.” 

No bird in existence is credited with the voracity and speed 
of digestion of the woodcock. The writer of the Badminton 
article on woodcock above referred to, says: “‘ In proportion 
to their bulk their appetite isenormous. We have given a tame 
woodcock a large cupful of worms for his breakfast and yet he 
would follow us about looking wistfully for further supplies.” 

It may here be remarked that the woodcock is reported to 
be a very easy bird to tame and keep in confinement. His 
food is then bread and milk and earthworms, which he will 
readily dig out of sods of soft turf by boring about with his 
long bill till the worms come to the top, when they are 
promptly seized and swallowed. 

Let us suppose the cock are in now, and the first welcome 
day the covers are to be tried has arrived. It matters little 
whether they be ones where a cock is rare and regarded as a 
prize when killed, or ones situated in a district where, during 
the months of November and December, the finding cocks is 
reduced to a question of how. many. Dropping your first 
woodcock of the season, wherever he be found, must ever be 
a moment of intense gratification. It is now the middle of 
winter. Last night the moon was about at the full, and 
everything has been as favourable for your sport as could well 
be desired. No fear of the birds being unable to find out their 
favourite feeding grounds on such a night, or of being put 
upon such short commons that they are next day restless and 
ever ready to be on the move, or, as the keepers call it, 
“touchy.”’ Favourable as was the night, with its full moon, 
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black frost, and light powdering of crisp snow which still lies 
pure and white on all the hills around, it is to be followed by a 
day a meet successor to the night. The sun is shining cheerily 
over hillside and glen, lighting up with its golden touch alike 
the dull, bronze-coloured, dead leaves, the fading yellow of 
those that still seem struggling for existence, and making the 
beads that sparkle on every moss-covered stem flash like a 
myriad dancing gems. Even the gaunt, funereal Scotch fir, 
which, interspersed with frequent plantings of its more lively- 
looking cousin the larch, clothes the hillside, looks almost 
cheerful to-day. Here and there the conspicuous holly bush 
with its crimson berries, gives relief to the scene. Every shade 
of green, grey and brown is there in the panorama of light and 
shadow. The murmur of the water coursing down the lead- 
coloured rock is the only sound which breaks the quiet of the 
early winter day. All the guns have been posted, and the 
work of beating has now commenced. The still distant noise 
of the beaters is varied by shouts, as fur and feather is stirred, 
and the first stray shots begin to ring out. Suddenly the cry 
of “Cock! Cock!! Mark cock!!!” is heard. Every 
enthusiastic beater who hears the unmistakable patter of its 
wings, or catches the faintest glimpse of the bird as it clears 
the cover, takes up the cry as though he would by very shout- 
ing stop the swift-winged bird in its flight. On comes the 
cock, just clearing the tops of the trees, and above them you 
see him come swirling down towards where you are placed. 
Just at the edge of them, reluctant to quit their friendly 
shelter, he half hesitates, as though he would wheel back and 
drop among them once again. But ’tis never to be. He is 
well within range ; your shot rings out ; and purling down 
from the height comes your first cock of the season, on to his 
deathbed of heather and peat. 

What pretty shooting woodcock-shooting is! Is there 
anything like it, especially when these birds provide a fair 
proportion of the total bag for the day. What infinite 
variety is there in the different shots afforded. How easy 
they look, and yet none are more often unaccountably missed. 
Many is the pipe and cigar that has come to an end ere the 
argument as to whether the cock is a difficult bird to hit or 
not has done so. It is a point upon which no two sportsmen 
hold exactly the same opinion. If flushed in the open there 
seems no reason for attributing any very special difficulty to 
the shot. In thick cover, however, the cock has brought to 
perfection the art of putting a tree between you and him. 
Strange to say, though one cannot imagine they know the 
ground as they would had they been born, bred and brought 
up on it, unless, when in some of their more eccentric moods, 
they nearly always take the same line of flight out of a cover, 
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even though they may have been shot at more than once 
while doing so. It would almost seem as though simultane- 
ously with taking up their abode in a wood, they also take 
the precaution to make themselves acquainted with the right 
direction to fly in the event of being disturbed. A cock, 
when flushed, put a tree between himself and the gun as 
instinctively as a boy ducks his head if you take a shot at 
him with a ball. He seems to feel something is to be sent 
after him he had better get out of the way of, which he does 
but too often with success. The delightful, old-fashioned 
Oakleigh Shooting Code (which, curiously enough, devotes 
but little space to the woodcock), winds up with a singularly 
pertinent observation, which will, we think, commend itself 
to all practical sportsmen, “ Cocks will baffle the shooter if 
they can.” 

It is asserted, and no doubt with truth, that the woodcock 
in Great Britain is decreasing yearly in numbers. And can it 
be wondered at, now that shooting has become so universal 
nowadays, with the facilities afforded for flying off by rail to 
the most distant localities on receipt of a telegram ? Then, too, 
look at the practice which shooting-men get nowadays, and 
the perfection to which so many bring shooting. This, aided 
by the most improved guns, loaded and discharged with the 
utmost celerity, the use of cartridges charged with powder 
having little recoil or smoke to annoy or obstruct the view, all 
combine to render the destruction of woodcock greater and 
their consequent decrease in numbers inevitable. This is the 
more probable explanation than that of the taking of their 
eggs in Sweden, where they are held in the same esteem as are 
plovers’ eggs in our own country, though this may possibly be 
a small contributory circumstance. In spite of everything 
there are, however, many localities in Great Britain and 
Ireland where fine bags of woodcock can yet be made. The 
distressful country still, however, maintains the palm as the 
cock-shooter’s Arcadia. The “ record bag”’ being still that 
of Lord Clermont, which we should imagine likely to remain 
unbeaten now. He shot 100. 


“The late Lord Enniskillen, who, like Lord Clermont, was 
at the time of the bet staying in the house of the Earl of Farnham in 
Cavan, recollected that Lord Clermont began to shoot on that 
day early in the morning, and came into breakfast much disheartened, 
having missed many birds, and killed but few, with his shoulder 
sore from the kicking of his flint gun. Lord Enniskillen advised 
the shooter to put some padding into his coat-sleeve, by which his 
shooting was so much improved that the hundred woodcocks were 
killed early in the day, all in one large wood called ‘ Donaweale 
Wood.’ ” 
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This was done at Christmas-time, 1802. Another writer 
mentioning this same feat, says, the birds were shot by two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and with a single-barrelled flint gun. 
Up to breakfast-time the shooter had missed many and killed 
but few, the hundred were killed by two o’clock, or early in 
the day, so it is clear the bag was the result of comparatively 
few hours’ shooting ; the shooter being handicapped by using 


‘a flint gun and that a single-barrelled one. The question 


then arises, what number of birds would one of our crack 
shots, shooting in his best form the whole time, with the 
advantage of using the most improved double-barrelled 
breech-loader and Schultze’s powder, have secured in the 
same time? Is it unreasonable to say double the number ? 
We think not. 

There are many other heavy bags recorded in the different 
sporting works as having been made by sportsmen at various 
times and places ; not to mention disgusting records of birds 
destroyed on first landing too weak to fly, and probably as 
unfit for food as for sport. In addition to these must not be 
forgotten bags made in the Mediterranean, and particularly 
Albania, of which some extraordinary ones are on record. 
The most interesting of these, from the sportsman’s point of 
view, will be found collected together in the pages of the 
Badminton Book, published in 1886. From that may be 
judged that even in these degenerate days woodcock are not 
nearly extinct among us, for we read :— 


“In 1884 six guns killed, at Ashford, 172 woodcock in one day 
(January 14), and on the same date in 1886, 177 fell to the same 
number of guns.” 


Sir Francis Chantrey, in 1829, killed two woodcock at one 
shot and immortalised the feat by sculpturing the birds in 
marble. The great sculptor’s sporting masterpiece is, we 
believe, to be seen at Holkham to this very day. 


‘* Driven from the North, when winter starved them, 
Chantrey first shot and then he carved them.” 


Pied, white, albino, and abnormally coloured birds have 
been not unfrequently killed. Yarrell mentions one which 
was of a pure and delicate untinted white, the bill and legs 
being very pale wood-brown. Another one which was white, 
boldly spotted and marked with black patches on the centres 
of the feathers of the mantle, head and tail, and with faint 
dark hair-lines down the secondaries and primaries. This was 
in the collection of Mr. J. Whitaker, of Rainworth Lodge, 
Mansfield. 

Though from the very earliest times the woodcock is never 
mentioned but as an appreciated and prized fowl, we regret 
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to say we can recall no instance in which one of the classic 
poets has appropriately embalmed him in immortal verse. 
The references to him, when made, are of the most prosaic 
and even objectionable description, referring to his capture by 
the meanest and most despicable of poaching dodges. For 
example :— 


“ Ay, springes to catch woodcock.”—Hamlet. 
“ If the springe holds, the cock’s mine.” —Winzter’s Tale. 


We may, however, console ourselves by reflecting that the 
first remark is made by old Polonius, whom no one would 
expect to find much of a sportsman, while the second is by 
Autolycus, who is shortly set down among the dramats 
persone as “‘a rogue”! Mention of him again is made by 


Butler in the lines— 


“ For fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes—” 


which are noticeable as referring to the most marked and 
prominent feature of the woodcock resting in some quiet 
secluded spot, where the surrounding tints so perfectly 
harmonise with his plumage that he would pass unnoticed 
save for the big, dark melting eye which betrays the lurking 
bird. 

But if the poets have failed to do full justice to the wood- 
cock, gourmands and writers on the art or science of gastro- 
nomy have ever been most keenly alive to his surpassing 
merits. From time immemorial, on feast and high day, has 
he figured in many a shape at many a lordly banquet. In 
what different forms has he appeared, and never failed to 
please! A clerical writer on sport, and bon vivant, the late 
Rev. J. J. Manley, says :— 


“‘ When cocks are at their best, if ever a gourmet is justified in 
expending from a shilling to eighteenpence per mouthful for any 
bonne bouche he is inclined to indulge in, he is justified in buying 
woodcock at their highest modern price. A man or woman who 
cannot appreciate a woodcock is more to be pitied that one who 
cannot recognise the gastronomic charms of native oysters, truffles, 
or olives, or a bottle of the best Burgundy.” 


All sorts of curious and preposterous ways to cook or waste 
woodcock are to be found scattered through the pages of old 
sporting and culinary works, particularly French ones. To 
some of these the word preposterous is indeed the only one to 
apply. They strike the ordinary-minded reader much as 
would a suggested dish of nightingales’ tongues. A suffi- 
ciently extravagant one we will venture to give, not only as a 
double recipe for cooking both pheasants and. woodcocks, but 
as an illustration of the rapturous style so sublime a subject 
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is able to inspire a French writer with. After instructions to 
pluck and prepare a pheasant at just the proper time, care 
being taken to select one that has been kept in its feathers, 
as experience has proved such to be “ more perfumed and of 
better flavour than those which have been kept plucked,” 
we are told :— 

- * Your bird being plucked, it should be stuffed in the following 
manner: Take two woodcocks and divide the flesh into one portion, 
the trail and liver into another. With the meat you make a stuffing, 
by hashing and mixing it with some beef marrow, a small quantity 
of scraped bacon, pepper, salt, and herbs ; add truffles sufficient to 
fill up the remaining portion of the inside of the pheasant. Be 
careful to secure that stuffing so that none of it escape, which is 
difficult when the bird has been kept long. Nevertheless, there are 
several ways of obtaining his point, and among others that of 
placing a crust of bread over the orifice, and attaching it with a 
thread. Prepare a slice of bread an inch thick, on which the bird 
rests in its length. ‘Then take the trail and livers of the woodcocks, 
and mix them with truffles, an anchovy, some grated bacon, and a 
morsel of fresh butter ; cover the bird with this paste so that it shall 
be soaked through with the juice which melts while roasting. When 
the pheasant is done, serve it on the toast, surrounded with slices of 
orange, and be satisfied as to the event.” 


This recipe is taken from the work of a French sportsman, 
Mons. Blazé, who, after reciting it, proceeds thus :— 


“This delicious meat should in preference be washed down 
with some of the finest Burgundy, which I have fully decided after 
some experience. A pheasant thus cooked is food for angels. 
Already distinguished by. its own flavour, it imbibes throughout 
the savoury and delicious odour which escapes from the woodcock 
and truffles. The toast, rich in itself, is impregnated in threefold 
combination by the juices which run through the bird when cooking ; 
and thus, among all these good things, not an atom escapes its full 
appreciation ; indeed, such a dish is fit for the table of kings.” 

** Animals, feed, man eats; but the man of mind alone knows 
how to eat.” 


Mons. Blazé adds further about woodcock :— 


“They should never be drawn. By pounding woodcocks in 
a mortar a most delicious purée is made, and if on such purée you 
place the wings of partridges piguées, the happiest culinary result is 
obtained.” 


Let us also suggest a trial of a pudding made of woodcocks, 
kidneys, mushrooms and oysters. 

With which recipes for artistically disposing of him when 
bagged we commend the poor woodcock, alive or dead, to 
the kindly consideration of every good and honest sportsman. 

3° 
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FORGOTTEN CITY 


(FATEHPUR SIKRI) 


WE drove out from Agra on a hot March afternoon. Mile 
after mile the road stretched out over flat country. We 
passed a village or two, full of noise and flies and tumbledown 
shacks, but mostly it was quiet, and there was nothing more 
lively to be seen than a bullock cart or a stunted tree or a 
wayside shrine. 

True, there is a feeling of antiquity in this country more 
than in other parts of India, but nothing to prepare for what 
was coming. The road bends and suddenly we saw from the 
flat plain red ramparts rising and a great gate crowned with 
minarets, supposed to be the largest in the world. 

The story of Fatehpur Sikri is as romantic as its appear- 
ance. A wise man living in a village near here some 380 years 
ago, prophesied that the Emperor Akbar should have a son. 
The prophecy came true and the Emperor built this city in 
his honour. The prophet lies buried in a marble tomb in the 
great court, and over the tomb is a canopy of mother of pearl. 
My eye was caught by a gleam of colour from a dark shelf 
nearby, and I discovered a pile of peacock’s feathers, blue 
and green and gold. 

“The feathers? They are for dusting the canopy,” said 
the guide indifferently ; and his indifference was far more 
exciting than any ostentation or pride in their splendour 
could have been. Around the tomb is a trellis of ivory, and 
to it are tied many-coloured pieces of thread. The custom 
was for people, particularly barren women wanting children, 
to pray at the tomb for their wishes and tie a piece of coloured 
thread to the trellis as a memento and a pledge. If their 
prayers were granted they returned with money for the poor. 
Over the great gate is an inscription which begins : 

“« Jesus says, on whom be peace, the world is a bridge : 
pass over it, but build no house thereon.” This has an 
ironical echo when we remember that Akbar only lived in the 
city for 17 years. In 1586 he was called away to quell a 
rebellion in Kabul and never returned. No one has lived there 
since. No one lives there now. Curious creatures, half- 
lizard, half-squirrel, play there, and at signs of them in the 
deserted courtyards, Omar Khayyam springs irresistibly to 
mind. Yet once upon a time a highly developed civilisation 
flourished there. In Akbar’s day everyone had to take a 
Turkish bath before entering the mosque. For Akbar had a 
water system far more elaborate and up to date than Elizabeth 
of England. 

We saw stables where the Emperor kept a hundred and ten 
polo ponies. In those days, strangely enough, they played 
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polo at night with a luminous ball. There were other games 
too. In one courtyard there is a raised stone that was used 
for throwing dice. The squares around are marked out for a 
game like chess, for which they used the palace maidens as 
living pieces. Akbar had nine wives, five Mahommedan, 
three Hindu, and one Christian. There are separate houses 
where the wives of different faiths lived. Miriam, his Christian 
wife, was a member of a Portuguese church and came from the 
colony of Goa on the west coast: two Portuguese priests 
shared a room in her house. Perhaps the Emperor was an 
eager enquirer into all aspects of truth; perhaps, merely, 
he fancied himself great enough to embrace all faiths and fear 
none. From the roof of Miriam’s house long ago could be 
seen the waters of a great lake shining. Three sides of the 
city were protected by a wall and the fourth by this lake. 
To-day the lake is dry, but you can still see beside it a lofty 
pillar, known as the Elephant’s tower. All the way up it 
tusks protrude from the sides in honour of the Emperor’s 
favourite elephant who is buried there. 

In this great city of the last of the Mogul Emperors, with 
its games and its baths and its Hall of Assembly, its places of 
worship and its queens’ houses, every stone is curiously and 
beautifully carved, every stone in a whole city—and the 
Emperor who built it could neither read nor write. 


STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 


ON THE HILLS OF JERUSALEM 


THE No. 9 omnibus took me from the centre of Jerusalem up 
the dusty road that leads past the Australian War Cemetery 
and the fine white buildings of the Hebrew University to 
the top of Mount Scopus. Jerusalem is a centre for fine views 
in the high rocky hills that surround the Holy City. I have 
seen them all; but nothing was finer than to stand in the 
breeze on the top of Mount Scopus, on this sunny spring 
afternoon, and, glancing to the right, see the whole of the 
eternal city behind the sandy brown city walls, with the 
Dome of the Rock in the old city to the left and the fine 
modern stone buildings of the past decade marking the new 
city beyond the walls to the right. Ahead of one Mount 
Scopus continues into the Mount of Olives with Gethsemane 
and its olives below. But when I turned to the left the view 
almost made me gasp in wonderment. I had seen nothing 
like it before. Neither the Rock at Gibraltar nor the Grand 
Canyon was quite like it. Miles of stony flower-strewn hillside 
swept away steeply from my feet to the distant, deep blue 
waters of the Dead Sea deep down in a vast hollow beyond 
Jericho, a rift so great in the countryside that it looked as if 
some monster of the heavens had torn the rocks apart. High 
up above the Dead Sea towered steep dark rocks wreathed in 
a purple mist until at a great height they stood along a 
plateau like some mighty mountain. That, however, was no 
mountain, my companion assured me: it was the beginning 
of the countryside of Transjordania. The Dead Sea depres- 
sion is below sea level and, so deep is it below the level of the 
surrounding countryside of Palestine and Transjordan that 
where the countryside continues again at its former level it 
seems, from here, like a mighty range of mountains towering 
into the clouds. 

The immediate foreground of the view, a steep broken 
scree of limestone, lay like a carpet patterned with innumer- 
able wild flowers, as glorious as an alpine meadow, an invita- 
tion to any botanist to forget the time. of the return bus or 
whatever had been his intentions, and to scramble down the 
hillside like a child entering a new treasure house of birthday 
presents. 

We scrambled down the side of Mount Scopus. Every 
conceivable colour dotted the ground—scarlet anemones as 
big as roses and poppies, scarlet Adonis buttercups, deep 
blue grape hyacinths, pale lilac cresses, deep lilac geraniums. 
Flowers of every size from wee white crucifers to tall, hairy, 
deep blue bugles and buglosses. The place was dotted with 
small bushes of broom, while overhead black croaking ravens 
passed between the high rocks, and on the ground the small 
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wheatear, like a bobbing snowball when one first notices 
only its white rump, passed from stone to stone, alighting 
on each to utter a few sharp notes and move its tail up and 
down to attract your attention to the white patch there, just 
like a bolting rabbit, for we first flushed it from its nest, and 
old Dame Nature tried by this dodge to attract our attention 
to the moving bird and away from those rocks and its nest, 
whose position we could easily forget. 

We worked down the rocky dried-up bed of.a stream 
leading towards the Dead Sea and returned up a second stony 
stream bed, like the uneven crazy-paved paths of a giant rock 
garden. So many interesting flowers grew here that the book 
I carried in my pocket could not contain all the specimens I 
proceeded to press between its absorbent pages. There were, 
too, many that we could nearly, but not quite, identify ! 
Amongst the big red anemones, we almost passed a new flower 
identical in colour and shape, only that a last-minute glance 
noticed that there were green sepals beneath its scarlet petals, 
and therefore it could not be an anemone, for an anemone has 
no petals, but sepals that are coloured red. A closer glance 
corroborated this: its flower stem was naked and bore no 
finely-divided leaf-like bract so characteristic of anemones, 
wild or garden. It was a giant red buttercup, bigger again 
than the scarlet Adonis which grew amongst the yellow 
meadow buttercups, the pink, mauve and lilac geraniums 
and vetches and the wee sky-blue forget-me-not or scorpion 
grasses. 

That prettiest of small flowers, the blue pimpernel, 
peeped forth from the grasses and hung its sun-baked leaves 
to cool against the bare rocks; so did the yellow trefoils 
and the creeping grasses all along the stony banks of the old 
stream bed, but nowhere did we find a scarlet pimpernel. 
Pride of place for beauty in this rock garden of Dame Nature’s 
went to the grape hyacinths, the scarlet anemones, to the 
tall, hairy, deep blue buglosses, and those blue pimpernels. 

Wherever we walked we were accompanied by the music 
of tinkling bells. A large herd of goats and sheep grazed on 
the scant herbage amongst the rocks; the goatherd was 
nowhere in sight, but every goat carried a bell around its 
neck and as the animals moved between the rocks their bells 
tinkled incessantly. It was not until some time later that I 
realised that this scene lacked the songs of larks and the piping 
notes of thrushes which would dominate an English landscape. 
The music of the goats’ bells had taken their place. 

Here amongst the mountain’s flowers we found many we 
knew at home, either in the rock gardens, or in the hills, and 
others, like a rich pink rock rose, were relatives if not quite 
the same. Masses of mauve ladies’ smocks, small yellow 
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marigolds, pretty blue veronicas and infusions of pink 
geraniums was Nature’s way of using the colours she stores 
in her rainbow. One small golden orange Ranunculus flower 
fascinated me immensely by the unusual structure of its 
petals. The corolla consisted of two large deckle-edge petals 
that were shaped like little ‘“ wings,’”’ while two wee petals, 
spotted with orange-red, took up their position neatly tucked 
in between the big ones at the sides. Several such flowers 
were borne on a single stalk : they looked up into the sun like 
glowing cherub faces appealing for recognition above all 
others. The poets in their licence have said that flowers can 
talk, and speak to us in messages ordinary folk cannot hear. 
Maybe a Wordsworth would have received inspiration from 
this novel form of floral beauty. 

Next day we walked to the other side of Jerusalem, on 
the hillside at Government House, past the pines and euca- 
lyptus trees so common in Palestine, until overlooking a 
rocky spur and within sound of a chorus of linnets singing in 
a group of olive trees below us, we found again the abundance 
of geraniums—round-leaved and storksbill—of grape hyacinth, 
that purest of Prussian blues in the blue pimpernel with its 
pretty pink stamens, a tall, white-flowered garlic just coming 
into bloom, arrow-head leaves of wild arum, and again the 
same hosts of pink and white and yellow and red flowers 
triumphant in making life possible in this dry and dusty 
rock-strewn countryside. 

A clay bank overhung with blue pimpernels and wee red, 
brown and yellow clovers attracted a dozen humming-bird 
hawk-moths. The insects hovered in the sunshine like real 
humming-birds to unroll their long tongues and sip at the 
nectar before darting on again to the next flower. Two Arab 
children digging herbs and roots for the large sack they carried 
fled at our appearance, fearful that we might be the farmer 
who owned the land! And when an Arab shepherd, dogless, 
came to call his sheep, he used entirely different calls from 
what I had seen and heard on English hills. For here the 
shepherd literally leads his flock, which follow his advance. 
His grazings are not marked out into orderly fields with 
hedgerows or fences. A few special pastures may be bounded 
with rough, dry stone walls, but grazings on the hills are 
marked only vaguely by a few small cairns of stones piled 
one upon the other, like boundary stones. 

Yesterday afternoon we walked out of Jerusalem along 
the single-track railway towards Qatamon and climbed the 
stony hillside where lizards scrambled amongst the rocks, 
where the black-eared wheatear—a piebald bird—was calling 
from the stones, and migrating flocks of pipits and rock- 
thrushes were flushed, only to call in flight ere they alighted 
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elsewhere. Here we found many new flowers, including more 
early purple orchids and wild arums, but I shall remember it 
best as the hill of the wild cyclamens. Never had I seen so 
many of these beautiful cerise and mauve-tinted blossoms 
together in the pockets that gave protection amongst the 
rocks. Their favourite places were in the deep cool holes in 
the limestone rocks, which protected their roots from the cold 
winds and their leaves from the hot sun and made a lovely 
setting. We must remember this favourite habitat of the 
wild cyclamens when we go home and try again to grow 
them in our gardens in England. Not so the pretty pink 
rock roses which spread themselves out over the gravelly 
earth or the hot bare rocks in full and greedy grasp of the 
sunshine. 

This hillside. was honeycombed with ‘“ mole holes’ of 
loose earth and gravel from some animal’s vigorous tun- 
nellings. Most likely this would be the work of the Syrian 
mole-rat, hammer-headed, blind beastie whose grey body fur 
glitters with a red glow and who is strong enough to do all 
his burrowing with his big head and his large, projecting front 
teeth, without aid from his little legs. Of course his name is 
a misnomer, like so many animals’ names: this pioneer bull- 
dozer is not a rat, but akin to the voles, and like them, almost 


. tailless. 


This afternoon I walked out of Old Jerusalem at Herod’s 
Gate and down the side of Mount Zion to the lovely modern 
French church of St. Peter, whose new, cream-coloured stones, 
ornamented with beautiful blue, pink and gold mosaic murals 
of Biblical subjects stand above the excavations of the house 
where Christ was taken on his ascent up the Mount from 
Siloam, where Peter denied Him and the cock crowed. The 
old granaries and remnants of the millstones worked by asses 
moving round in small circles as I see them working to-day 
in Palestine and Egypt, were here. Amongst these ruins I 
collected specimens from an abundance of maidenhair ferns. 
Many of the geraniums, the colourful vetches and the big 
blue buglosses we had collected on the other hills of Jeru- 
salem were here, and I was pleased to find a song thrush, for 
this bird is an uncommon winter visitor to Jerusalem, and 
now it was spring. The chaffinches and greenfinches, too, 
were just beginning to sing in the garden amidst chirps 
from pale, clean-looking Palestine house sparrows, Passer 
biblicus. It is interesting to add that the European green- 
finch which is so common in the olive groves and pine spin- 
neys around Jerusalem and on the plain in winter migrates 
in spring and is quickly replaced for the summer by a very 
similar Middle East greenfinch, Chloris chlorotica, which nests 
in the.olive groves and gardens, even the garden below my 
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window on the Bethlehem Road, where I am writing as 
darkness falls quickly with scant twilight at 6 p.m. To-night, 
as on that day at Siloam so long ago, the cocks will be heard 
crowing at intervals in the country around Jerusalem. This 
was one of the night sounds I had to become accustomed to 
when first I came out here: cocks are crowing at all hours of 
the night and this is probably because there are so many 
animals prowling from the wilderness to raid the poultry 
houses—lesser jackals which I have seen along the railway, 
marbled polecats, martens, striped hyenas which howl in 
the dark, genets, and the mongoose. 
Eric Harpy. 


SONNET 


A PRAYER IN AUTUMN 


Now in the autumn of our year the days 

Are filled with memories of fierce delight, 
And leaves that drift and pile up in the night 
Obscure the welcome of our country ways : 
And hope is smouldering darkly and displays 
Reluctance to receive the bitter white 

Of winter, though the spring is leaping bright 
Beyond the corner of time’s usual maze. 


Give us, then constant light to carry through 

The dull and agonising darkness—give 

New sight of flowers and green buds of desire ; 
And hallow all our memories, that so 

The dead may give their breath to those who live. 
That all our days be coloured as with fire. 


PETER RAILING. 


“ONIONS UNITED” AND “JONES’S 
VENTURE ” 


A MAN from Bedfordshire was in the train from London. 
You know how talking starts in a railway carriage. The 
passenger opposite you looks through the window at the 
rain-soaked land. He drops a sour remark about Hertford- 
shire clay. You smile: “ Still, you know, we grow things 
hereabouts.”’ The talk is about gardening. 

The man from Bedfordshire praises his onions. I nod: 
“ Bed’s onions are good certainly.”” But I put in a word for 
the old English potato-onion grown at Rab’s Comer. “ It 
grows splendidly,’ I say, ‘“‘ but I wish I knew more about 
keeping the onions sweet through the winter months.” My 
new friend tells about his special method of storing onions. 
“That’s a good tip,” I say, ‘many thanks. Why not pool 
our knowledge?” “ Yes, let’s,’’ he agrees. ‘‘ Let’s have a 
Society of Onion Growers.”’ “‘ Splendid. We'll call it ‘ Onions 
United.’ ”’ 

We talk. I do not notice where I amas the train runs into 
my station. The guard’s shrill whistle warns me. Through 
the window I see the familiar figure of our gigantic station 
master. “‘ Heavens,” I cry; I bounce out of the carriage. 
Over my shoulder I shout ‘“ Cheerio, I’ll write to-morrow.” 
He shouts “‘ Do.”” The train is well away, when I remember 
that we have not exchanged names or addresses. ‘‘ Onions 
United ” will wait a while until my friend and I meet again. 

More is the pity, because there are so many of us busy 
probing Nature’s secrets, each one in his corner. Each gets 
somewhere, but not as far as he would get if information 
could be pooled. I look back upon the work done at Rab’s 
Corner. I have wasted months and years discovering things 
already known to someone else. I have worked for years to 
find out facts which I could have learnt in a few hours had I 
had Lady Eve Balfour’s The Living Soil, or Sir Albert 
Howard’s Agricultural Testament. A few miles away only 
from Rab’s Corner is the famous Institute at Rothamsted. 
For a number of years before the war broke out Dr. B. A. 
Keene experimented there with methods of soil cultivation. 
He published his findings in 1942 in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts. I got hold of a copy with his Sos Physics 
only two years ago, and that because I overheard Mrs. O. 
Howe, the horticultural expert, mention it to someone else 
in my presence. While I toiled at Rab’s Corner, worrying 
my experience out of the soil, Faulkner, in remote Oklahoma, 
was preparing his Ploughman’s Folly. I came across that 
amazing book also by chance as I was rummaging among 
U.S.A. State documents. Clearly what I and other isolated 
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searchers needed was a central organisation to collect and to 
distribute vital information. 

A year ago, thank the Lord, such an organisation was 
created—the Soil Association. Lady Eve Balfour is its 
organising secretary (New Bells Farm, Haughley, Suffolk) 
and all persons interested can get in touch with her at that 
address. The Association aims at uniting those who look 
upon the soil as a living body, and who study the living 
organisms in the soil in relation to their environment and to 
each other with those who, by practical experiment, seek to 
discover better, easier and cheaper methods of cultivation so 
that with less labour and without waste of time soil fertility 
rises to a higher level. For science and practice have to be 
brought together so that the wholeness, and let me say the 
wholesomeness, of life recovers from the neglect into which it 
has fallen. 

That science, by the way, is called Ecology, but you do 
not expect from me scientific formule I hope. My personal 
business is practical work on the soil. I may have lost much 
time in reaching conclusions which I could have found in a 
moment had I known where to look for them. That delay, 
however, has had the advantage of establishing my knowledge 
on the sound foundation of long experiment. What I know 
I know well. I look out of my window and I see heaps of ripe 
compost dotting the garden. Within my sight I estimate 
there are eight tons at least of rich organic matter. In the 
chicken run I see at least four tons of rotted straw. In other 
heaps tons of leaf mould lie ready. So ample material is at 
hand for laying down the “ carpets’ on which cultivation is 
founded at Rab’s Corner. Those “ carpets ’’ I have described 
in previous articles, and I will return further on to this all- 
important subject. It is all-important because the essence 
of the method we use at Rab’s Corner is to leave organic 
matter on top in the form of a thickish sheet, which I call a 
“ carpet.” 

ra I look in another direction I see the fresh compost 
heaps, those to be used next year, steaming already. From 
their vents the hot moisture-laden air is rising. Contact with 
the cold outside transforms it into a visible vapour. That is 
an excellent sign. The leaves of oak and beech, the lawn 
mowings, and all the diverse organic matter (including night- 
soil) which we have put into those heaps under a thin cover 
of sterile earth are fermenting in the right fashion. Fermenta- 
tion is what we need with its characteristic sweetly smelling 
result, and not putrefaction with its smell of cold death. The 
high temperature inside the heaps kills pests and fungi and 
it destroys the seeds of any weeds as well. From my window 
I like to see the bluish vapour curling upwards from the vents 
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in those heaps. Those holes are important. Air and damp 
must have access to the contents to make fermenting action 
possible. I bore those vents with an iron bar. You can, of 
course, put in wooden posts later to be withdrawn. But 
wood nowadays has other urgent uses and it is hard to come by. 

This year I will need compost more than ever before. For 
I have started an experiment. To prove to myself, and to 
other people, that the method of cultivating the soil at Rab’s 
Corner is good, I have taken over a new plot of ground called 
‘“‘ Jones’s Venture.’ This venture is not much to look at ; 
a square of ground among bushes on the lip of an old clay 
pit, an innocent-looking square of ground. At the first glance 
you would say that you could dig it up in one morning. When 
the Dig for Victory campaign came along a neighbour took 
his spade to that plot. He started manfully to double-trench 
it.. It took him a fortnight to get to the end of that job. The 
Venture turned out to be a real brute. It gave up its clay in 
great oozy lumps. As the rain came down the lumps became 
soapy. Finally the brave man got the Venture into a semblance 
of order, and to crown his work he fed into it a generous helping 
of fertiliser recommended by an official publication. The 
Venture said nothing, but it acted. In the hot and dry weather 
which followed it ran its surface into stone ; only a pick could 
overcome it. But the man persevered and did the digging 
all over again. He planted potatoes. The Venture responded 
nobly ; it sent up a tremendous phalanx of weeds. Fortu- 
nately for the sanity of the man, business interests took him 
away from our locality. The Venture was left to itself. It 
grew weeds in plenty and a few potatoes. That tempted 
another stout fellow to see what he could do. He dug the 
place up all over again. Up came the clay. It oozed; it 
became soapy again; it ran into a solid mass, inviting the 
pick. The man somehow sowed and planted. The Venture 
responded to a new treatment with fertilisers, but poorly. 
An invasion by rabbits brought the trouble to a point and 
the occupier retired. The Venture, overrun with weeds lay 
modestly pleased with itself. It could not know that a new 
attack was to come from an unexpected quarter. Rab’s 
Corner was mobilising. 

The Venture was not impressed by our first skirmish. 
Instead of digging we merely scratched the surface and sowed 
Dill seed in shallow drills. I just wanted to see how Dill 
would behave in the circumstances. Venture did not think 
much of it: Dill, in its opinion, is a weed merely. So it left 
it alone, but the rabbits went for it with enthusiasm. My 
next move, therefore, was to throw a defence of wire mesh 
around the plot. Then we brought spades. The Venture 
expected the usual orgy of digging. No such thing happened, 
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We dug shallow trenches at intervals of 4 feet one from the 
other. That was for drainage, of course. The Venture was 
not to be left soaking through the winter months. The 
drains, however, were dug so that the collected water could 
not flow away. It remained in the drains. Do not let that 
surprise you. In my opinion, to allow drained water to run 
away immediately is a mistake. For it carries away valuable 
salts absorbed out of the soil. If possible, the drained water 
must be used elsewhere or, far better, it should be returned 
later to the soil from which it came. This point is worth 
considering on a future occasion. Meanwhile the Venture lay 
not quite sure what it should do? In our spare moments we 
returned to it and tickled its surface as we removed con- 
spicuous weeds, and especially those which were near to 
seeding. 

The next surprise was the arrival of a wheelbarrow with 
two }-cwt. sacks of hydrated lime. The Venture must have 
thought that the fertiliser had come to be dug in. Spades, 
however, were not to be seen. Shovels appeared instead, 
and the lime was distributed evenly along the length of the 
ridges formed by the parallel drains. The Venture was left 
to think things over under a white pall of lime. If necessary 
we are prepared to repeat the dose, for the lumps of clay have 
to be broken up thoroughly. When spring comes we should 
be ready to begin cultivation in earnest. Already a heap of 
stuff for compost is being prepared in a strategic position near 
the Venture. : 

This experiment aims at proving the success of the method 
used at Rab’s Corner. It represents in fact a trial of strength. 
I think it timely to explain once again that method in greater 
detail. The other day, to serve friends and neighbours, I 
published in our local newspaper an explanatory statement. 
It produced its effect. I cannot go into our local stores without 
being stopped by friendly people. That statement I reproduce 
here from the Welwyn Times :— 

‘“‘ The soil in most of the gardens round about Sherrard’s 
Wood is a heavy clay interlarded with stones. Double 
trenching is a back-breaking operation demanding much 
time. I could not spare much time from my professional work 
in Fleet Street. 

“As I was walking one evening among the oaks of 
Sherrard’s Wood the thought came to me: an oak does not 
dig. Yet it grows larger than a cabbage. How does it nourish 
itself ? 

‘“‘ The inevitable answer was that the oak can get nourish- 
ment only from the thin layer of humus, that is rotten leaves 
and other decaying matter, on the surface of the terrible clay. 

‘‘ So far as Rab’s Corner was concerned, that was the end 
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of all digging. The spade was banned from the garden, and 
that ban has been enforced for more than six years now. 

“Yet abundant crops are grown, and the soil has become 
a rich, black, friable mass. 

‘‘ Here are the essentials :— 

‘“‘ (1) The order of the layers in the soil from the surface 
downward is not to be disturbed. Trenching, any sort of 
turning over, are banned absolutely. 

“Cultivation is done by a Fulcrum fork, an English 
invention so cheap that amateur gardeners cannot be made 
to believe that it can be efficient. The Fulcrum is an iron 
lever which can be screwed on to the back of any ordinary 
fork. When using it you loosen the soil without turning it 
over. Air and moisture penetrate into the soil, which is 
drained at the same time. The work of the Fulcrum is supple- 
mented with a three-pronged cultivator. 

““(2) No manure, no compost and no organic. matter 
whatsoever are dug in. The burying of those things upsets 
the balance of living organisms in the soil. All manure and 
other organic matter is left on top, preferably as a carpet. 
The latter at Rab’s Corner consists of a sheet of rotted straw, 
leaf mould and good compost, evenly spread out, well rolled 
or trampled in, watered and left over the winter to rot. Later 
it is raked gently into the top layer of the soil. The guiding 
rule is—put in more than you take out. 

“‘ (3) Compost at first was based on the rotting down of 
the leaves of trees. The chief component now is straw, of 
which large quantities are consumed yearly. The straw is fed 
into the hen run. The fowls bruise it until it begins to break 
up. It is then transferred into the compost heap, or direct 
into the carpet in some part of the garden. The quantity of 
organic matter in the form of compost used at Rab’s Corner 
is probably ten times greater than the average quantity used 
in gardens. 

“‘ The results of that method, I hold, are satisfactory, for 
(1) crops raised are at any rate no worse than those in other 
gardens, but the muscular effort used is at least 50 per cent. 
smaller than usual and the time saved represents 75 per cent. 

“(2) The nature of the soil is entirely changed. It 
absorbs moisture well. No puddles remain even after a 
prolonged rain. The soil is easily workable. Pests are rare. 

“(3) The quality of the plants grown. in such a soil is 
good. Their power of resistance to pests and to drought is 
high, and their action on the human body is beneficent. 

‘“‘ (4) Weeds are kept down effectively when the carpet is 
laid. I have said those things in previous articles in the 
Review, but essential principles gain by repetition. They 
cannot be stated too often.”’ JoHN WyYNDEN. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL IN WAR-TIME, 1939-1945. By Dean Mathews. 
(Hutchinson. tos. 6d.) The story of London’s cathedral, its dangers 
and its preservation, is admirably told by the Dean in a volume with good 
illustrations. The book is deeply interesting and it will bring back to 
readers of our generation the hopes and fears we felt during the tremen- 
dous war years. St. Paul’s was not saved by accident from the attacks 
made upon it by the German raiders, it was preserved by means of the 
foresight, vigilance and courage of Dean Mathews and the men he 
collected to guard his cathedral. They were called the “ Watch of St. 
Paul’s,” or as the joke had it, “‘ Wacht am Wren.” They guarded St. 


Paul’s day and night for nearly six years. And what a watch it was, all 


over and round the roofs, passages, ladders and thirty staircases! Members 
of the Watch had to have good heads for heights and considerable 
nimbleness in movement ; and above all, courage. 

It was in 1938 that preparations were begun, and it was soon realised 
that the cathedral must depend upon its own defenders and resources. 
The first thing of importance was to establish water tanks high up in the 
building and at the same time water was laid on from the mains. But 
the pipe supply often failed in the tremendous raids of 1940 and 1941 
and on several occasions the tanks saved the situation and the cathedral. 
Who were the Watch? There were forty of them. Clerics, artists, 
business men, professors and the staff of the cathedral. They came 
through without serious damage and they saved St. Paul’s from destruc- 
tion, though not from damage. The High Altar was destroyed, the 
north transept badly damaged, the porch with Wren’s epitaph destroyed ; 
while the glass was blown away and the structure damaged. But still 
the cathedral stands! And all who see that noble building which now 
. dominates the city as never for the last 150 years, must think with gratitude 
of the men who gave up their rest and their comfort to guard it. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT NUREMBERG 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major War CRIMINALS BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
Miuirary TRIBUNAL SITTING AT NUREMBERG, GERMANY: OPENING 
SPEECHES OF THE CHIEF PrRosECUTORS. PROCEEDINGS: Part I, 20TH 
NOVEMBER, 1945, TO 1ST DECEMBER, 1945. Parr II, 3nD DECEMBER, 1945, 
to 14TH DECEMBER, 1945. SPEECHES OF THE CHIEF PROSECUTORS AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE CAsE AGAINST THE INDIVIDUAL DEFENDANTS. 
SPEECHES OF THE PROSECUTORS AT THE CLOSE OF THE CASE AGAINST 
THE INDICTED ORGANISATIONS. JUDGMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Miuirary TRIBUNAL. (Published under the Authority of H.M. 
Attorney-General by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 2s. 6d., §3., 
6s. 6d., 3s., 28. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively.) THE NUREMBERG Docvu- 
MENTS. By Peter de Mendelssohn. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) So 
far as can with some difficulty be ascertained, the arrangements for 
the publication of the proceedings and evidence at the Nuremberg trial 
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are somewhat complicated. The officially published volumes noticed 
here contain what their titles describe—the opening and closing 
speeches of the chief prosecutors, a report of the proceedings in 
court during the first 21 days of the trial, and final judgment. The 
court proceedings are taken from the official transcript, translated 
into English where necessary.. On the other hand, the massive 
assemblage of documents presented at Nuremberg, which are essential 
for proper consideration of the trial and in particular for a careful 
appraisal of the historical evidence produced there, are, so far as can 
be ascertained, to be published in English only by the United States 
Government Printing Office in Washington. Since the price asked is 
an amount in dollars equivalent to about £4 10s., and since it should not 
be easy to persuade the Treasury that this is an appropriate purpose on 
which to spend the dwindling real value of the American loan, it may be 
suggested in passing that here is a point where the assistance of the new 
United States Ambassador in London could in due course be usefully 
exerted. 

So far as the present volumes of proceedings are concerned, the 
Stationery Office seems to have done a good job. The type is clear and of 
good size, the margins and the space between the lines are adequate, the 
paper is good, the binding is sensible, and the prices reasonable. A 
scrupulous critic must, however, pick one quarrel—though with the 
Attorney-General and not with the Stationery Office. The title of these 
volumes is The Trial of German Major War Criminals. Three of the men 
accused were, however, acquitted at Nuremberg ; and even as regards 
the others, it would seem that the proceedings at their trial ought to be 
entitled The Trial of the German Leaders Charged with Major War Crimes 
if documents authorised by one of the highest of English legal authori- 
ties are in fact to conform to the ancient principle of English law that 
a man is innocent until he has been proved guilty. 

Nuremberg, however, did not merely consist of proceedings of 
doubtful legality, shaky public morals, and political folly. The trial 
also had a certain historical importance in as much as it produced docu- 
mentary and other evidence as to the course of events on the German 
side, Nazi expectations at certain junctures, the parts played by various 
actors, and so on. Had the Allies not insisted on the politically lunatic 
policy of “‘ unconditional surrender” and had the Third Reich not col- 
lapsed as few states have ever collapsed save Carthage in the Third 
Punic War or the realms which Genghis Khan overwhelmed in his fury, 
much of this historical material would have been produced in due course 
and, in many places, in fuller form. ‘To-day, however, we must be 
thankful for what we can get ; and our gratitude should accordingly be 
extended to Mr. de Mendelssohn for his tidy study of certain aspects of 
war planning and pre-war events. Two or three years ago Mr. de 
Mendelssohn wrote a careful and instructive study of that neglected 
subject, Japanese propaganda in East and South-East Asia. The present 
volume wins the reader’s gratitude by dealing with certain aspects of 
German aggression in the same sober, informative way. 


> 
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THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


GreAT SOLDIERS OF THE SECOND Wor~p War. By Major H. A. 
DeWeerd. (Robert Hale. 15s.) Eleven men form Major DeWeerd’s 
main subjects in this book. Four of them—Churchill, de Gaulle, Hitler, 
and Chiang Kai-shek—are primarily outstanding national leaders. The 
remaining seven are professional soldiers ; one French—Gamelin ; one 
German—Rommel; one Russian—Timoshenko; two Americans— 
MacArthur and Eisenhower ; and two British—Wavell and Montgomery. 
In both these lists there are obvious omissions. Notable is the complete 
absence of any Japanese—which can be justified on the ground that 
accurate, intimate and authentic information about Japan is always 
notoriously hard to obtain. But the omission of Stalin cannot be simi- 
larly explained away, for quite enough is known about him for a sketch 
such as Major DeWeerd has done of the others. As regards the pro- 
fessional soldiers, Gamelin was certainly not great; Rundstedt was a 
far abler soldier than Rommel—and little less dramatic ; while among the 
Russians, where knowledge of the men, their careers and their deeds is 
scanty or negligible, Timoshenko is as good a choice to write about as 
any. The American and British soldiers are well picked ; and about them 
Major DeWeerd writes with most understanding. A historian in civil 
life, Major DeWeerd is Associate Editor of the American Infantry Journal, 
one of the best of professional military publications. It is to be hoped 
that further studies of the war and its leaders will come from his informed 
and skilful pen. 


ARMAMENT AND Hisrory. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) General Fuller, in the sub-title to his 
book, describes it as “‘ A Study of the Influence of Armament on History 
from the Dawn of Classical Warfare to the Second World War.” This 
is rather too large a claim for a small volume of less than 75,000 words. 
What he really does, in his usual penetrating and striking manner, is to 
draw attention to familiar but neglected aspects of war and their influence 
upon the development of States and the history of mankind. As always, 
General Fuller is stimulating and suggestive when dealing with military 
matters—-though his discussion of the atom bomb is not up to his usual 
incisive standard—but weaker when enconomics and finance are in 
question or when he must probe the mysterious nature of man. Two 
quotations will illustrate this difficulty. ‘‘ Economics are at the bottom 
of war,” says General Fuller on page 198. But on page 193, quoting to 
great advantage the Epistle General of St. James, he has already asked, 
“From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members ?”’ As the present 
reviewer thinks, it is only through resolute efforts based essentially upon 
the psychology and outlook of St. James’s questions that we can hope to 
solve the great and terrible problems of war overhanging us menacingly 
and threatening our civilisation with destruction. But though General 
Fuller may stray when he deals with ultimate motives and causation, on 
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nearer questions of the technique and strategy of war his voice must 
always be heard and respected. And in this book there are again warnings 
which must be heeded by us if as a people and a nation we are to 
traverse safely the valley of deep shadow in which we now walk. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC : The Official Account of the fight against 
the U-Boats, 1939-1945. Prepared for the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry by the Central Office of Information. THE CAMPAIGN IN BuRMA. 
Prepared for South-East Asia Command by the Central Office of Informa- 
tion. AMONG THOSE PrEsENT: The Official Story of the Pacific Islands 
at War. Prepared for the Colonial Office by the Central Office of Infor- 
mation. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1s., 2s., and 1s. 3d. respectively.) 
These three booklets, prepared officially for popular consumption, are 
concerned with two major theatres of war, and one secondary one. 
Admiral Thursfield reviews the Atlantic Battle elsewhere. Lieut.-Colonel 
Frank Owen’s admirable story of the campaigns in Burma, from the 
dark days of retreat east of the Sittang in 1942 to the final surrender 
at Singapore in 1945, is clear, vivid and dramatic, as one would 
expect from its author; a splendid example of a great story popularly 
told. Among Those Present deals with such small but vital campaigns as 
the British-inspired guerilla struggle in the Solomons, the battle for 
Guadalcanal, and the return to Tarawa. It is a tale of brave men, white, 
brown and black—and a tale, incidentally, of the devotion that Britain 
at her best has always inspired among the peoples under British rule. 
Much more is needed before the full story of all these great struggles in 
the Atlantic, in Burma, and in the South-West Pacific, can be properly 
understood and recounted. In particular, despatches are required from 
the Commanders responsible. Meanwhile the present booklets go some 
way towards supplying the facts wanted. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ANcIENT Russta. By George Vernadsky. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 
338. 6d.) The difficulties of the war years, which isolated Britain from the 
majority even of outstanding works of American scholarship, have made 
it impossible to notice this important book before now. Ancient Russia, 
first published in June, 1943, and now reprinted, comes from the pen of 
one of the leading Russian émigré scholars in the United States. The book 
is the first volume of a ten-volume history of Russia, of which six volumes, 
by Professor Vernadsky, will cover Russian history from the beginnings 
to the end of the 18th century, while the remaining four volumes, by 
Professor Michael Karpovich, Associate Professor of History at Harvard 
University, are to carry the story forward from the opening of the 19th 
century to our own times. When completed, this notable work will 
incorporate the product of much new and significant research by other 
scholars. The proportions of the Vernadsky-Karpovich history have 
been generously planned ; and the present volume, in which Professor 
Vernadsky moves from Russia’s pre-history in the old and new stone 
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ages through the obscurities of Cimmerian and Scythian times to the 
Khazars, the Bulgars, and the background of Kiev Russia, is a remarkable 
survey in itself and also a valuable and enlightening introduction to 
Russia’s later history. Students of Russian character, institutions and 
policy who are fortunate enough to have read Axcient Russia will look 
forward eagerly to the volumes which are to follow. 


POLAND AND RussIA, 1919-1945. By James T. Shotwell and Max M. 
Laserson. (New York: The King’s Crown Press ; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 15s. 6d.) RussIA AND THE 
PotisH REPUBLIC, 1918-1941. By R. Umiastowski. (“ Aquafondata.” 
Distributed by Simpkins, Marshall. 18s.) PoLAND : THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PoWER, 1772-1939. By Henryk Frankel. (Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d.) 
These three books are characteristic of the inadequacies of most current 
literature on Poland and the Polish problem. Poland and Russia, 1919- 
1945, a study published for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, contains many of the external facts about Soviet-Polish relations 
presented with a formalistic “‘ objectivity ” which completely leaves all 
heart—and therefore all meaning—out of the problem. Russia and the 
Polish Republic is a cri de ceur by a patriotic Pole whose son, after surviving 
the terrible Arctic concentration camps to which the Russians deported 
many Poles in 1940 and 1941 and escaping from the Soviet Union in 
1942 with the other Polish troops under General Anders, was killed at 
Monte Cassino in May, 1944, falling in battle, as his father proudly 
writes, “‘as a free man unconquered, fighting for the freedom of his 
country, of Europe and the West.” Written with passion and fire, this 
book, though deeply and frankly and understandably anti-Russian and 
anti-Soviet, gives more of the factual truth—and far more of the emotional 
truth—about Russo-Polish relations than many books which purport to 
be detached and objective but are really merely pithless and unfeeling in 
the face of most painful, most brutal, and most dangerous facts. Mr. 
Frankel’s long pamphlet purports “ to fill certain gaps in the literature on 
Poland ” by alleging that 
** the economic, social and political oppression of the great majority 
of the population was largely responsible for Poland’s backward 
development in all spheres and her helplessness in face of foreign 
aggression both in 1772-95 and 1939 ” ; 
but the careful reader will soon enough discover what looks remarkably 


like the cloven hoof of an apologist for Soviet policy and conduct towards 
Poland. 


IRAN. By William S. Haas. (Oxford University Press: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 23s. 6d.) Mr. Haas has written one of the best informed 
and most understanding studies of Persia published for many years. 
An American himself, he writes as a friend of the Persian people, 
whom he learnt to know during a period of activity as adviser to the 
Ministry of Education in Teheran. His book surveys the geography, 
history and ethnology of Persia, contains a fascinating chapter on the 
important religions which the Persians have created, discusses with 
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The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 
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Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on In 
temporary premises. 


Three Canteens and Recreation Centres and two 
Branch R.S. Rests have been opened in addition. 


Funds are urgently needed for reconstruction, when 
feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work. 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


Thealleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 


The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this F tar work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 


REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 
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great insight and sympathy the characteristics of Persian society and 
government and some outstanding traits of Persian psychology, and 
analyses the main modern problems, cultural, economic and political, 
which began under Reza Shah and have continued with increasing 
intensity down to the present day. There are a number of informative 
appendices and some excellent photographs. All in all, Mr. Haas’ 
book may truly be described as indispensable to anyone attempting 
to understand the stubborn and complicated Persian problem which faces 
the world to-day. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An IpEAL VoyAGE AND OTHER Essays. By Sir John Shuckburgh, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) These essays, most 
of which have already been published, will appeal to many readers be- 
cause of the memories they evoke of days when we watched county 
cricket, or the birds at St. James’s Park, or when we went skating in the 
Fen country. The subjects of many of them are light, but others 
dealing with the war years, 1939-1945, are in serious vein, as when the 
author describes that arresting moment during the naval review when 
the Fleet is suddenly lit up. But he is surely wrong when he declares 
that a month after the end of the blackout one will have forgotten all 
about it. The enforcement of darkness may have been, as he says, Hitler’s 
one lasting victory over us; but the relief from this misery remains to 
this day one of the few fruits of victory that we have as yet been able 
to enjoy. 


Journey Home. By E. H. Partridge. (Faber 10s. 6d.) This book 
is a sincere attempt to suggest a remedy for the weariness of spirit and 
body from which much of the world of to-day is suffering. Mr. 
Partridge believes that “men have ventured so audaciously into a 
new Eldorado of material truth that they have lost their grip on the 
Eternal Verities ” and is convinced that most men and women to-day are 
afraid of life in its fullness, and are increasingly indifferent to anything 
but self-interest. He finds, too, a disquieting acceptance of the undoubted 
diminution of freedom. As an antidote, he advocates a return to 
Nature, to the pleasures of a more simple way of living in our hours 
of recreation. But he recognises that this involves a radical change in 
the “‘ quality and attitude of the human material. Men must recreate 
themselves before they set out to build new worlds.” 


History, HERITAGE AND ENVIRONMENT: The Place of Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools. By H. B. McNicol. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
McNicol, himself a secondary schoolmaster, contends that history is not 
a fit subject for school children, partly because he holds that “ the child 
is not interested in morality,” partly because he is a man who disposes 
of the suggestion that history develops a love of country by replying, 
‘Our goal is an international order.” To such follies have we come 
through education which has lost its grip on common sense, moral and 
political standards, and life! 


